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MISS  MARSHALL 


It  is  commonly  said  that  where  there  is  education  going  on  in  Canada,  there  you  will 
find  someone  from  the  Maritime  provinces.  It  could  be  added  that  they  are  usually  graduates 
of  Dalhousie  and  that  they  get  around.  Miss  Marshall  began  her  career  teaching  at  Edgehill: 
in  her  first  year  her  colleagues  noticed  that  in  a  quiet  way  she  gave  them  leadership.  Two 
schools  in  Ontario  thereafter  learned  to  trust  her  judgment  and  her  discretion:  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  book  of  the  things  Miss  Marshall  thought  and  did  not  say.  for  some 
of  them  have  come  out  long  afterwards  and  they  are  pointed.  Mercifully  none  of  these 
institutions  finally  suited  her,  and  she  came  to  the  Study  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

A  lot  of  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since  then.  The  school  has  moved  and 
grown.  Through  it  all  there  has  been  a  soothing  voice  and  sensible  suggestions,  one  after 
another.  Colleagues  in  the  staff  room  have  learned  to  value  these  and  then  to  depend  on 
them.  Newcomers  have  learned  where  to  ask  for  lucid  explanations  of  our  not  always  lucid 
procedures. 

It  still  goes  on  like  that.  Last  week  we  had  a  particularly  heathen  set  of  forms  to  fill 
out.  in  which  each  teacher  had  to  enter  what  percentage  of  her  time  was  spent  on  what 
and  how  many  girls  of  what  ages  were  in  each  class.  Miss  Marshall  straightened  it  all  out. 
One  would  almost  think  that  she  enjoyed  it. 

She  cannot  possibly  have  enjoyed  everything  that  she  has  done.  There  have  been  so 
many  rooms  to  arrange,  extra  examinations  to  arrange,  invigilators  to  find,  time-table 
changes  to  explain  —  all  in  an  easy  pleasant  tone  of  voice.  There  have  been  all  the  folders 
in  the  office  — -  for  pupils  accepted,  for  candidates  waiting,  for  candidates  waiting  for  the 
remote  future,  and  one  simply  labelled  Miss  Marshall,  in  which  the  new  applications  go 
until  she  has  listed  them.  She  sits  on  the  committee  on  admissions  and,  when  we  have  to 
have  these  horrors,  presides  over  the  entrance  tests.  She  presides  over  the  Otis  tests.  She 
presides  over  the  P.  SATS  (Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests)  calm  and  unruffled 
when  the  forms  have  not  come,  still  calm  and  unruffled  while  we  send  telegrams  and  long 
distance  calls  to  Princeton,  almost  calm  and  unruffled  and  still  quite  polite  when  it  turns 
out  that  they  could  not  possibly  come:  they  have  been  sent  to  Toronto  and  are  lost  in 
Malton  Airport.  She  also  takes  charge  of  the  College  Boards,  and  their  complications  are 
endless. 

The  Vice-Principal  of  the  School  carries  heavier  responsibilities,  but  the  serious  ones, 
the  responsibilities  in  consultation  and  decision,  are  not  discussable  in  print.  By  comparison 
it  is  a  light  matter  to  take  charge  of  the  school  at  intervals:  that  I  think  Miss  Marshall 
finds  entertaining,  for  she  likes  schools  and  she  likes  girls. 

Any  career  in  education  comes  back  to  first  essentials,  teaching  and  pupils.  Outside 
colleges  have  commented  on  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  Study  girls  in  Latin.  To  those 
who  know  and  love  it,  the  clarity  and  precision  of  Latin  is  an  unending  pleasure  and  Miss 
Marshall  has  found  great  pleasure  in  teaching  it.  Its  stringent  intellectual  discipline,  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  blurring  or  compromise  with  truth,  is  a  recognized  specific  for  straightening  out 
the  kinks  of  little  minds.  How  many  kinks  in  how  many  minds  has  she  straightened  out. 
With  what  care  and  attention  has  she  helped  the  lame  dogs  over  stiles.  How  seriously  has 
she  been  interested  in  each  girl.  In  the  last  seven  years,  as  form  mistress  of  the  Sixth  Form, 
she  has  been  always  available  for  friendly  consultation,  anxious  that  every  Sixth  Former 
should  make  a  wise  choice  for  her  future.  Institutions  change  and  administrative  desks  get 
piled  with  papers,  but  education  and  young  people  seem  to  be  permanent  values.  As  a 
grateful  school  takes  leave  of  her.  Miss  Marshall  should  look  back  and  be  pleased. 
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TEACHING  STAFF 


Head  Mistress 

Miss  Katharine  Lamont,  B.A.,  M.A. 
University  of  Toronto  and  Oxford  University 

Vice-Principal 

Miss  Mary  Marshall,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Dalhousie  University 


Miss  R.  Baumier 


Violin 


Premiere  Medaille  de  Solfege,  Conservatoire  de  la  Province  de  Quebec 
Miss  R.  B.  Blanchard,  L.R.S.M.,  A.T.C.M. 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bonelle 

Teaching  Certificate  of  Birmingham  University 

Miss  Charlotte  Foster,  B.A. 

McGill  University 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Frueli,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Smith  College  and  Yale  University 

Mme  J.  Girardin 

Baccalaureat,  Universite  de  Paris  (Sorbonne) 

Mme  J.  A.  Kebedgy 

Licence  d’enseignement  du  Conservatoire  de  Lauzanne 

Mrs.  M.  Kissling 

Teaching  Certificate  of  New  Zealand 

Mrs.  M.  Lennard 

National  Froebel  Foundation  Teaching  Certificate 
Mme  R.  FePrince 
Miss  M.  S.  Malachowski 

Diploma  of  the  Teachers’  Training  College,  Breslau,  Germany 

Miss  Francine  Panet-Raymond,  B.A. 

University  of  Montreal 

Mme  M.  Perera 

Brevet  Elementaire,  France 

Miss  Hazel  Perkin 

Teaching  Certificate  of  the  Institute  of  Education,  London  University 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Reiffenstein,  B.A. 

Dalhousie  University 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Reynolds,  B.A. 


Piano 

Upper  B 

History 

Geography 

French 

French 

Lower  B 

Upper  A 

French 

German 

Music 

French 

Lower  A 

Mathematics 

English 


University  of  London 

Miss  Edna  Tedeschi  Art 

Diploma  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Mrs.  W.  Tyson  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Certificate  of  the  Institute  of  Education,  University  of  Liverpool 

Miss  T.  Wightman,  B.Sc.  Science 

University  of  Manchester 
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STAFF  NOTES 


Miss  Marshall  has  announced  her  plans  to  retire.  After  school  closing  she  will  move 
to  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  has  already  purchased  a  house.  Miss  Marshall  has  never  been 
too  busy  to  help  any  student  with  individual  problems.  Both  as  an  exceptional  Latin  teacher 
and  as  vice-principal  of  the  school.  Miss  Marshall  will  be  missed  by  all  members  of  the  Study. 

Two  members  of  the  French  Department,  Mme.  Girardin  and  Mme.  Le  Prince,  are 
leaving  this  year.  Mme.  Girardin  is  moving  to  New  York,  where  she  will  be  teaching  at 
Collegiate  High  School  —  an  all-boys’  school!  The  Study  girls  have  certainly  profited  from 
her  enjoyable  lessons.  We  hope  that  the  boys  will  appreciate  her  as  much  as  we  do.  Mme 
Le  Prince  is  retiring  from  classroom  teaching,  but  will  be  available  for  private  lessons  next 
year.  She  will  be  particularly  missed  by  anyone  who  has  had  French  conversation  with  her. 

Mrs.  Kissling  and  her  husband  are  returning  to  New  Zealand.  Her  absence  will  be 
greatly  felt  in  the  Lower  School,  where  the  Lower  B’s  (who  cannot  speak  for  themselves) 
have  had  a  wonderful  time. 

The  husbands  of  two  other  members  of  the  staff  are  taking  their  wives  back  to  England. 
Next  year  Mrs.  Reynolds  will  live  in  London.  All  of  her  students  will  miss  her  classes, 
which  are  made  interesting  by  her  sense  of  humour  and  flair  for  teaching.  Mrs.  Tyson  will 
also  be  living  in  England.  In  spite  of  gym  shorts,  her  classes  have  always  been  a  welcome 
break  in  school  routine.  We  shall  miss  her  ready  laughter  aand  the  sympathy  with  which 
she  has  greeted  our  complaints  —  from  scraped  knees  to  spaghetti. 

Miss  Wightman  is  returning  to  England.  Although  she  is  new  this  year  she  has  become 
a  part  of  the  school.  She  has  been  very  patient  with  the  Study  “Scientists”  and  with  Upper 
V  and  its  “Club”  in  particular.  We  all  regret  her  departure. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss  Blanchard  will  be  giving  up  her  piano  lessons  at  the 
school.  We  hope  that  she  will  visit  us  often,  as  her  cheerful  presence  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Unfortunately  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  a  stroke  this  fall,  and  is  now  at  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  of  Montreal.  Her  cheerful  greetings  in  the  morning  and  helpfulness  in  all  problems, 
whether  large  or  small,  were  missed  not  only  by  the  Lower  School,  but  by  both  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Schools. 

Mile.  Panet-Raymond  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  continue  her  music 
studies  in  France.  In  her  absence  Mr.  Riddell  and  Mme.  Kebedgy  will  continue  her  work 
in  the  music  department. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Singh,  both  of  whom  are  coming 
back  to  teach  next  fall. 

JULIA  CASE 
GAIL  LING ARD 


te  Chateau  d  Azay-le-rideou’  prize  winning  photograph.  Penny  Smith,  Upper  Fourth. 
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^tutorial  Section 


"A  lie  is  buxunmesse  there,  and  bookes  for  to  rede  and  to  lerne, 
and  ,i ;reat  love  and  lykinge,  for  each  of  hem  lovetli  other.” 

Piers  Plowman 


Head  Girl 
Sab  Head 
Games  Captain 


SUSAN  ROSE 
PATRICIA  SHANNON 
SALLY  BAXTER 


PREFECTS 


PEG  I  BATES  ANN  MARKHAM 

KATHY  COMMON  SUSAN  ROSE 

SALLY  C.RIFFIN  PATRICIA  SHANNON 


EDITOR 

PEGI  BATES 

EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

GAIL  LINGARD 
VIRGINIA  NONNENMAN 
PATTY  PEPALL 


JULIA  CASE 
JOANN  EGAR 
NORA  HAGUE 
JULIA  KEEFER 


The  committee  had  firm  convictions  about  this  editorial:  it  was  not  to  be  another 
attempt  at  analysis  of  the  peculiar  Study  uniqueness,  but  a  “careless”  look  at  a  few  of  the 
characters  and  attitudes  that  created  it.  The  logical  place  to  start  seemed  to  be  the  beginning, 
so  that  is  where  we  began,  with  Miss  Gascoigne’s  one  room  school  on  Sherbrooke  Street  in  1915. 

Says  one  of  the  earliest  Study  girls:  “The  first  thing  I  remember  about  the  school  is 
Miss  Gascoigne.  She  was  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  and  unique  person  I  have  ever  known.” 

This  view  is  typical  of  all  who  knew  Miss  Gascoigne.  She  was  more  than  the  founder  of  the 
school,  she  was  the  creator  of  its  spirit. 

“The  school  was  built  around  Miss  Gascoigne,,  and  her  idea  of  life  was  its  core.  She 
believed  in  living  every  minute  and  had  the  desire  to  teach  others  to  do  the  same.”  With 

such  an  appealing  philosophy  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  those  early  years  must  have 

been  like.  A  sense  of  completeness  developed,  with  each  student,  no  matter  how  small, 
feeling  that  she  had  a  special  place  in  the  Study’s  rather  flexible  system. 

Those  beginning  years  were  successful  ones,  and  the  school  prospered  until  it  grew  too 
big  for  its  quarters.  So  in  1922  the  Study  made  its  first  move  to  Seaforth  Avenue.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  most  exciting  event  for  everyone  concerned,  but  strangely  enough,  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  to  the  school  fundamentally.  As  our  “eye-witness”  pupil  said:  “I 
can't  remember  a  change.  The  Study  was  so  much  a  whole  within  itself  that  we  really 
didn’t  notice  any  difference.”  But  then.  Miss  Gascoigne  had  moved  too. 

A  definite  characteristic  of  the  Study  is  the  emphasis  on  encouraging  young  minds  to 
form  convictions  and  believe  in  them.  This  also  stems  from  the  earliest  years.  Miss 
Gascoigne’s  firmest  belief  was  that  each  individual  had  a  responsibility  to  herself  and  the 
rest  of  society.  It  was  not  good  enough  to  have  an  opinion  —  One  had  to  be  able  to 

defend  and  explain  it.  Anyone  sitting  through  a  modern  history  class  would  notice  that  times 

have  not  changed  much. 
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The  teaching  schedule  in  a  small  school  is  understandably  less  rigid  than  that  of  a 
large  one.  Miss  Gascoigne  considered  that  any  knowledge  was  worth  knowing,  and  was 
perhaps  more  guided  by  her  scholastic  impulses  than  a  sense  of  suitability.  She  was  always 
bursting  into  other  classes,  doors  banging  and  Sweep  following  behind,  with  some  odd 
question  she  thought  someone  ought  to  know.  Once  she  rushed  into  a  mathematics  class, 
muttered  a  breathless  “excuse  me”  to  its  teacher,  and  blurted  out,  “welkin”.  Ten  be¬ 
wildered  faces  looked  back  patiently.  “Welkin,”  she  repeated.  “What  does  it  mean?”  It 
seems  her  class  had  not  known,  and  she  wanted  to  see  if  anyone  else  did.  Our  life  is  not 
quite  so  exciting  now,  but  strict  regularity  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  Study. 

A  look  at  the  early  years  of  the  School  cannot  help  but  focus  on  Miss  Gascoigne. 
She  was  the  School  itself.  Her  beliefs  and  ambitions  became  its  principles,  and  her  spirit 
lingers  still. 

The  members  of  this  overwhelmingly  and  emphatically  female  establishment  may  be 
surprised,  and  perhaps  delighted,  to  know  that  there  is  such  an  “animal”  as  a  Study  Old 
Boy.  This  fact  fascinated  the  editor,  who  set  out  to  discover  more  about  this  almost  legend¬ 
ary  breed.  It  seems  that  for  a  short  period  during  the  school’s  first  years,  the  lowest  forms 
were  made  “co-ed”  by  the  presence  of  eight  little  boys.  These  were  permitted  to  stay  for 
one  or  two  years,  after  which  they  were  transferred  elsewhere.  Says  one  of  this  elite  group: 
“I  can't  remember  anything  particularly  strange.  As  I  recall,  we  stayed  pretty  much  in 
our  own  little  band,  and  paid  about  as  much  attention  to  the  girls  as  small  boys  usually  do.” 

The  female  majority  now  has  no  opposition,  but  the  living  reminders  of  another  time 
in  the  school’s  history  still  remain,  and  even  they  get  their  fun  out  of  their  distinction: 


“It  causes  some  consternation  and  a  great  deal  of  amusement  at  the  various  parties  they 
have  at  the  school  when  I  introduce  myself  as  a  Study  Old  Girl.”  We  can  well  imagine. 

It  has  only  been  six  years  since  the  Study  moved  from  Seaforth,  but  already  the  “old 
school”  has  become  just  a  memory,  and  memories  are  often  more  interesting  than  fact. 
We  asked  some  one  who  spent  her  twelve  years  of  school  life  on  Seaforth  what  she  re¬ 
members  most  about  the  school.  There  was  no  hesitation: 

“Those  rickety  stairs  that  shook,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  school  shake  too  when  the 
classes  changed  about  between  periods.”  This  seemed  a  rather  strange  thing  to  recall  when 
the  War  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  but  our  friend  explained:  “We  were  all  very 
aware  of  it,  but  not  frightened.  It  was  almost  exciting  having  air-raid  drills  and  black-out 
curtains  by  the  windows.  There  were  boxes  in  the  hall  to  fill  with  old  tooth-paste  tubes, 
and  cans  for  scrap  metal,  and  Miss  Harvey  always  mentioned  the  War  at  prayers  if  it  was 
going  through  a  particularly  bad  time.  We  had  English  girls  too  —  that  was  great  fun  — 
and  we  could  buy  war  bonds  in  the  office,  but  we  weren’t  afraid.” 

School  life  went  on  quite  normally:  “There  were  fads,  just  as  there  are  now.  Nothing 
quite  like  the  Beatles,  but  we  did  have  Frank  Sinatra  and  yoyos.”  The  “thing  to  do”  was  to 
catch  the  street-car  that  passed  by  the  school  just  after  classes  finished.  This  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  an  agile  few:  “We  used  to  race  up  the  “dungeon”  stairs,  jump  off 
the  stage,  and  dash  out  the  Lower  School  door.” 


Perhaps  a  later  version  of  this  short-cut  was  the  cause  of  the  corner  policeman’s  fre¬ 
quently  storming  into  Miss  Lamont’s  office  with  a  censored,  'Would  you  please  tell  ’deni 
darn  kids  to  cross  at  de  lights?” 

The  Study  girls  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  much. 

Different  pupils  have  seen  the  school  in  different  ways,  and  at  different  times,  but 
there  is  an  almost  standard  remark:  that  one  was  proud  of  one’s  school,  and  thought  it 
was  the  best  in  the  country.  It  might  have  its  faults,  but  it  was  something  one  stood 
up  for.  It  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  its  founder,  but  to  each  student  and  teacher  who  has 
ever  been  a  part  of  the  Study,  that,  despite  the  school’s  “growing-up”,  it  still  retains  the 
characteristics  which  made  it  unique  in  Miss  Gascoigne’s  time,  and  make  it  “special”  today. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Isobel  Dobell,  Mr.  Robert  Schwob,  Mrs.  Martha  Hallward,  and 
my  committee  for  the  help  that  made  this  editorial  possible. 


Prefects  —  Left  to  Right:  Sally  Grillin,  Peg/  hates:  Patricia  Shannon  Sub  Head;  Kathy  Common ;  Susan  Rose: 
Head  Girl,-  Ann  Markham. 


SUSAN  ROSE 

“Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones  —  Bat 

the  ski  patrols  make  up  for  it!" 

Susan  has  had  many  responsibilities  this  year:  President 
of  the  Crutches  Club,  and  its  member  in  worst  stand¬ 
ing,  chief  promoter  of  Orford  ski-boot  laces,  and  —  Head 
Girl.  Susie  is  always  surprising  us  with  some  innovation 
at  prayers,  but  one  thing  that  never  changes  is  her 
passion  for  marshmallows  and  tigers.  With  such  un¬ 
usual  interests,  we’re  sure  Sue  will  have  fun  wherever 
she  goes,  and  wish  her  the  best  of  luck  in  France  this 
summer. 


TRISH  SHANNON 

“J’aime  le  fratigais”. 

Trish  is  one  of  the  avid  French  students  of  the  6th 
'66.  Last  summer  she  sought  new  words  at  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon:  this  summer,  French  fame  and  fortune 
in  Montreal  (?),  and  during  the  year  pursued  her  hobby 
with  great  fervor  and  delight.  With  piggy  banks  in  hand 
Trish  and  Andrea  are  planning  a  night  on  Paris  some 
summer,  so  if  you  see  a  blond  smile  thumbing  a  lift 
in  the  direction  of  McGill  next  year,  please  give  her 
a  ride  —  she’s  saving  bus  money! 

Trish  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  school 
as  the  quiet  and  calm  manageress  of  the  second  and 
a  half  basketball  team  and  in  various  other  important 
school  activities  and  groups. 

Good  luck  McGill  —  er  —  Trish! 
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PEGI  BATES 

Pegi  has  big  plans  for  next  year  at  Middlebury 
but  feels  that  college  will  have  a  fast  pace,  and  she 
often  wonders  how  long  she  will  last.  But  we  are  sure 
her  knowledgeable  nonsense  will  carry  her  through.  As 
editor  this  year  Pegi  has  had  a  great  deal  of  work,  but 
by  Christmas  time  she  had  begun,  and  as  always,  had 
successful  results.  Pegi  is  renowned  for  her  good  taste 
in  colour  co-ordination:  she  knows  that  maroon  suits 
her  better  than  yellow  or  white.  She  can  always  be 
found  surrounded  by  scraps  of  paper,  and  spends  most 
of  her  time  cutting  out  slips  of  every  length  for  her 
collection  of  short  stories. 


SALLY  BAXTER 

“The  only  reason  she  gets  lost  in  thought  is  be¬ 
cause  it’s  unfamiliar  territory.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  mean,  but  .  .  .”  Sally’s  ability  to 
communicate  is  particularly  obvious  in  her  History 
class  comments:  “Well,  I  mean,  he’s  sort  of  yeuchh.” 
But  Sally  makes  up  for  it  with  her  interest  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  as  well  as  being  consistent  in  her  marks.  As 
Games  Captain  she  finds  this  skill  useful  in  adding 
up  sports  points.  Sally’s  great  determination  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  study  have  caused  her  to  select  Carleton,  where 
she  intends  to  follow  up  her  interests  next  year. 


JANE  BIRKS 

“My  natural  instinct  tells  me  I'm  right.” 

In  many  discussions  Jane  is  the  only  upholder  of  the 
opposite  view  —  no  one  can  persuade  her  to  alter  her 
course.  This  becomes  evident  to  anyone  who  tries  to 
argue  with  her.  Her  one  desire  is  to  pass  her  driving 
test,  and  then  get  her  Renault  or  a  Sprite. 

This  winter  Jane  and  Kathy  have  shared  a  common  in¬ 
terest;  they  have  often  demonstrated  their  co-ordination 
in  dancing  and  skiing.  So  perhaps  if  Jane  does  not 
succeed  in  her  art  career  at  Garland  she  will  have 
something  to  fall  back  on. 


CATHY  CAMPBELL 

For  Cathy,  good  things  do  not  come  in  small  packages 
—  accordingly,  she  detests  rolling  pennies  on  Wednes¬ 
days.  However,  we  felt  justified  in  making  her  co¬ 
treasurer  on  account  of  her  mathematical  genius.  We 
are  still  awaiting  the  day  when  Cathy  develops  a 
new  theorem!  We  also  feel  that  the  publishers  of  our 
Algebra  textbook  owe  us  some  refund,  as  the  answer 
section  is  rarely  used  —  Cathy  is  a  much  better  sub¬ 
stitute! 

Cathy  had  good  intentions  for  the  bazaar,  but  her  effort 
(an  enormous  Gonk)  is  still  sitting  in  her  bedroom. 
Perhaps  it  will  keep  her  company  this  summer  amongst 
all  those  lions  in  Africa! 
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KATHY  COMMON 

"Well  Jane,  over  lull  over  dale  .  .  " 

1  his  winter  Kathy  has  been  a  highly  enthusiastic  skier, 
bombing  down  the  hill  on  foot,  in  St.  Sauveur.  Her 
plans  to  enter  psychology  next  year  will  prepare  her 
to  deal  with  insidious  people,  for  she  is  always  eager 
to  learn  a  new  approach  to  any  problem,  proved  by 
the  fact  that  she  is  our  authority  on  magicians  and 
horoscopes.  Kathy  hopes  to  further  her  French  education 
this  summer  in  Europe,  and  next  September  will  hit 
Middlebury  with  her  new-found  knowledge  —  no  doubt 
to  be  a  great  success! 


ANNE  DE  MARTIGNY 

"On  the  night  of  June  Second,  1831,  at  four  o' 

clock  in  the  morning.  Lord  Durham  had  a  headache. 
Anne  delights  in  teaching  younger  children  —  her 
httlest  sister  is  now  an  expert  diver  —  maybe  next 
year  Anne  will  get  around  to  teaching  her  how  to 
swim!  She  does  have  greater  success  though,  with  the 
five  year  olds  at  the  Day  Nursery.  We  understand  that 
they  now  know  all  about  party  politics!  Anne’s  chief 
occupation  is  collecting  the  mail  at  lunchtime  and 
informing  us  of  all  the  latest  developments.  We  hope 
she  sends  us  lots  from  Boston  next  year! 


JOANN  EGAR 

"The  proper  force  of  works  lies  not  in  the  words 
themselves,  but  in  their  application." 

"Despite  his  lucubrations,  the  prorogations  of  the 
thaumaturgy  were  definitely  desipient,  and  were  a  direct 
result  of  his  flaccid  nature  and  lentiginous  nose.  Do  you 
agree?” 

Well,  Joann,  to  tell  you  the  truth  .  .  . 

Jo's  vocabulary  is  only  matched  by  her  rather  violent 
convulsions  of  laughter.  These  are  inclined  to  strike  at 
strange  moments,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  class  wonder¬ 
ing  if  it  is  missing  anything.  Perhaps  the  secret  lies  in 
the  Thomas  Hardy  novels  of  which  Joann  is  so  fond. 
However,  these  are  marred  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  about  Magog,  and  hence  cannot  really  be  considered 
good  literature.  We  hope,  for  Jo’s  sake,  that  she  will 
be  able  to  find  what  she  is  looking  for  in  the  library 
of  Bishop’s  next  year. 


SUSAN  FISHER 

‘Always  wear  your  spurs, 

You  never  know  when  you’ll  meet  a  horse." 

Sue  spends  her  work  weekends  shovelling  horse  manure 
in  her  stables  at  Knowlton.  Her  recent  move  to  lower 
Montreal  has  brought  her  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  walk  up  hill  and  down  daily  —  How  one  must  suffer 
to  be  elite!  Next  year  Fish  will  attain  the  peak  of  so¬ 
ciety  at  Montessano  in  Switzerland  and  return  completely 
finished  to  join  our  Olympic  Equestrian  Team.  We  ll 
pick  up  the  pieces,  Susie! 
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CRISTY  FRENCH 

"Leave  me  to  my  sweet  repose.’’ 

“Would  you  believe  I  have  problems?  ...  no  Cristy.  we 
wouldn't.  But  after  you  paint  the  pink  spots  on  your 
green  Land-Rover  this  summer,  perhaps  we  will. 

Cristy  is  not  as  unusual  as  she  sounds,  after  all,  she 
does  wear  contact  lenses.  However,  it  may  be  possible 
that  their  frequent  shift  of  position  prevents  her  from 
finishing  ‘Vanity  Fair’  (would  you  believe  she's  500 
pages  behind  the  rest  of  us?).  But  how  could  she)1 
She’s  been  too  busy:  visiting  hospitals,  tying  the  Lower 
School’s  skate  laces,  commuting  to  and  from  Knowlton, 
changing  her  mind,  and  generally  doing  anything  there 
is  to  be  done.  With  so  many  extra  activities,  it’s  a  wonder 
that  she  can  find  time  even  to  think  about  her  next 
year’s  plans  of  a  nursing  career  .  .  .  would  you  believe? 

SALLY  GRIFFIN 

Freckles  are  a  sign  of  beauty  —  aren't  they?” 

As  one  of  the  foremost  seamstresses  in  the  class,  Sally 
has  put  together  a  dress  of  twelve  sections,  five  of 
which  were  not  included  in  the  pattern  but  had  to  be 
added  because  of  her  fattening  diet.  Always  up  to  date 
with  the  latest  fashion,  she  has  mastered  the  art  of 
knee  make-up  and  because  she  is  so  colour-conscious 
she  has  made  sure  that  her  eyes  and  hair  match  her 
freckles.  She  presented  her  bill  early  this  year  to  Jo  and 
Louisa  for  the  damage  done  to  her  pencil-case.  Let’s 
hope  that  next  year  at  Bishop's  she  won't  have  the  same 
problem! 


NORA  HAGUE 

Blub!  Blub!  Blub!  From  skin-diving  to  bead-weaving, 
and  drawing  to  science  fiction  (particularly  Andre 
Norton),  Nora  has  shown  that  her  interests  are  many 
and  varied.  Although  Nora  does  not  realize  it.  she  has 
an  extensive  fan  club  both  of  young  Study  girls,  and 
little  Day  Nursery  children,  who  gape  with  admiration 
at  this  frogwoman  once  a  week  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 
Judging  from  her  many  paintings,  and  her  Sixth  Form 
mural,  we  can  predict  that  Nora,  caught  by  her  love 
for  art.  will  have  fun  with  the  way-out  artists  at  the 
museum  next  year. 


JANICE  HAMILTON 

“By  George!  Fve  stopped  at  a  green  light". 

“Ding  dong"  Avon  calling;  with  Brandy  on  the  seat 
is  no  longer  Janice's  call  line.  It  has  now  become;  “O.k. 
Janice,  slowly  to  the  left,  now  - —  quick  right  .  .  .  O  no! 
not  again.” 

Janice’s  photographic  dark  room  technique  improved 
immensely  after  her  courses  in  Banff  this  summer,  and 
to  continue  in  the  same  train  of  thought,  she  now 
wears  dark  glasses  in  class.  And  we  must  mention  Bid- 
deford  —  now  about  Biddeford  .  .  . 

Janice,  having  already  travelled  more  than  the  majority 
of  us,  has  laid  aside  her  plans  to  join  the  group  in 
London  and  will  instead  make  her  way  to  Carleton 
with  suitcases  filled  with  her  enormous  record  collection. 
Of  course,  she  plans  to  study,  too!  —  some  of  the  time 
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ANN  MARKHAM 


"The  Singing  Nun?’’ 

Ann  was  the  first  of  the  up-group  to  have  short  hair 
this  year,  to  fit  under  her  habit  of  wild  sunglasses  and 
fiery  pinks. 

As  to  the  singing  part  of  it,  Ann’s  voice  has  risen  above 
and  beyond  all  others  faithfully  twice  a  week,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Along  with  a  voice  comes  a  flair  for  art  and  the  artful, 
a  huge  smile,  and  an  ability  to  make  polite  telephone 
conversation  —  for  which  she  is  reputed  to  have  run 
up  rather  tall  bills.  But  here’s  hoping  she  can  make  a 
compromise  with  the  best  of  them  next  year! 


LOUISA  MATHIAS 

“/  dwell  in  possibility” 

There  have  been  many  days  when  we  have  seen  Louisa 
slowly  making  her  way  up  the  four  flights  of  stairs 
with  her  guitar  in  hand  and  then  staggering  into  the 
Sixth  Form  room.  Besides  playing  the  guitar  whenever 
asked  (even  in  French  conversation  class)  and  having 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  fashion  world,  her  artistic 
talents  are  quite  obvious.  As  chairman  of  the  S.S.S. 
this  year,  she  has  continued  its  tradition  of  debate  and 
discussion.  As  Louisa  has  to  commute  each  morning 
to  school,  and  therefore  gets  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn, 
her  sunny  moods  are  particularly  noticeable  at  break, 
when  she  enjoys  a  well  deserved  rest.  Her  plans  are 
to  enter  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  course  at  Sir  George 
next  year  and  we  are  sure  that  whatever  she  attempts 
will  bring  successful  results. 


SALLY  NELSON 

Sally  almost  didn’t  make  it  to  the  sixth  form  because 
she  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  a  piece  of 
chalk  —  “When  We  Were  Very  Young.” 

Sally  is  leading  the  migratory  parade  over  to  London, 
that  swinging  city  where  they  even  iron  their  hair 
(Sally’s  already  in  step  —  those  kinks.  Ugh!)  and  will 
be  followed  by  a  few  Fearless  Fivers  (the  ones  on  the 
Wall). 

Sally  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  school  as 
well-known  vice-captain  of  the  second  and  a  half  basket¬ 
ball  team  (A  figment  of  our  imagination!)  (Sally’s 
Note:  Di  voted  when  I  was  away)  and  as  the  prominent 
representative  of  certain  Mu  Gamites  in  sports  and 
singing  activities:  she  will  no  doubt  find  the  same 
active  life  in  England  — 


VIRGINIA  NONNENMAN 

‘‘To  be  or  not  to  be  that  is  the  problem”. 
Virginia’s  love  for  high  places,  proves  that  she  is  braver 
than  the  rest  of  us.  She  was  the  first  to  appear  in  those 
dangling  deals,  pierced  earrings,  to  the  chagrin  of  many 
(definition:  chagrin  —  vexation  and  disappointment). 
For  many  weeks  we  thought  Virginia  would  rather  be 
dead  than  read,  (meaning  learned  —  implying  work) 
but  then  we  learned  that  it  was  dead  than  Red!  (She 
was  once  orange). 

Next  year  she  wifi  be  pursuing  many  different  arts 
and  colours  at  McGill  (for  a  change). 
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DIANA  PEPALL 

Di  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  school  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  second  and  a  half  basketball  team,  and  leader 
of  the  Fearless  Five.  This  has  been  Di’s  most  successful 
year  at  the  Study  as  she  has  managed  to  pass  her  first 
French  exam.  Lady  Godiva,  with  her  long  blond  flowing 
hair,  makes  use  of  it  to  cover  her  red  bleary  eyes, 
caused  by  her  contact  lenses. 

Di  is  a  well  known  figure  in  Eaton’s,  Morgan’s  too,  of 
course  —  where  she  can  take  care  of  herself.  Despite 
her  efforts  to  be  original,  she  is  nevertheless  joining  the 
parade  over  to  Europe  next  year. 

Cheerio,  Chaps,  see  you  in  London! 


PATTY  PEPALL 

"To  Russia  with  Love" 

When  the  rest  of  us  were  reading  English  plays  or 
figuring  out  Algebra  problems.  Comrade  Patty  was 
devouring  Russia,  (we  have  yet  to  see  the  attraction.) 
through  her  cool  wooden  framed  glasses. 

Occasionally  (most  of  the  time)  she  sits  in  her  far-off 
corner  dreaming  of  her  taxi-driving  career,  (incroyable 
say  some)  and  sometimes  from  her  reverie  she  sud¬ 
denly  bellows  over  to  the  rest  of  the  Fearless  Five,  in 
Shakespearean  verse,  “Hello  Wall!’’ 

Patty  also  hopes  to  be  a  politician  on  the  sunny  beaches 
of  California  —  you  don't  need  your  matric  for  that! 


ANDREA  THOMPSON 

"Walk,  walk,  walk.  Tick,  tick,  tick.”  Float-in. 

When  not  looking  out  the  Sixth  Form  window  for 
little  blue  Volkswagens,  Andrea  is  impatiently  listening 
to  the  tick,  tick  of  the  gold  watch  around  her  neck, 
slowly  indicating  the  passing  of  time  until  she  can  go 
home  for  tea — -a  day  must  not  go  by  without  afternoon 
tea.  This  partiality  is  probably  the  reason  she  was 
asked  to  organize  the  bazaar  tea,  which  she  did  with 
energy,  wrought  nerves,  and  definite  success.  Andrea 
has  persevered  all  year:  in  saving  her  piggy  bank  (to 
get  to  Europe  if  Trish  and  she  have  to  float).,  and  in 
being  original  (purple  hair?)  Well,  anyway,  with  her 
perseverance,  and  “you  guys”,  she’ll  go  far. 


RICKI  ZINMAN 

“/  agree  with  everyone's  opinion  —  so  long  as  it 

coincides  with  my  own!” 

Because  Ricki  will  be  one  of  the  few  female  medical 
students  at  McGill,  her  athletic  ability  will  be  a  great 
asset.  This  talent  for  coping  with  all  kinds  of  situations 
has  been  demonstrated  in  dealing  with  Kappa  Rho  as 
games  captain.  What  a  pity  it  lost!  Another  one  of 
Ricki’s  favourite  duties  is  scribbling  on  the  blackboards, 
but  as  the  scrawl  says:  “Collection  tomorrow”,  and  as 
she  is  co-treasurer  of  the  school,  she  cannot  be  suitably 
reprimanded.  However,  we  all  have  great  faith  in  Ricki. 
and  will  be  sure  to  bother  her  with  our  aches  and  pains 
when  “Dr.  Zinman”  hangs  up  her  diploma! 
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SCIENCE:  A  NEW  RELIGION? 


I  he  twentieth  century  is  "the  most  extraordinary  epoch  in  the  recorded  history  of  the 
human  race."  Man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  world  around  him  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  To  what  can  this  almost  unbelievable  progress  be  attributed?  To  what  can 
man’s  new  concepts  of  the  universe,  indeed  of  his  own  mind,  be  attributed?  The  logical  and 
right  answer  is  science — science,  which  is  molding  men’s  lives.  Many  questions  concerning 
religion  have  risen  from  this  assumption.  For  instance,  how  great  a  part  does  religion  play 
in  the  world  as  compared  to  that  of  science?  Is  science  so  subtly  weaving  a  web  around 
man's  mind  that  it  is  slowly  replacing  religion?  These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer. 
First,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  theories  of  two  scientists.  Copernicus  eliminated  man's 
concept  of  the  geocentricity  of  the  earth.  Until  his  time  people  had  firmly  believed  that  this 
planet  was  the  center  of  the  universe.  Copernicus  stated  what  now  seems  a  very  elementary 
fact,  that  the  sun  was  the  center  of  the  universe.  Darwin  formulated  a  theory  of  evolution 
in  which  he  discredited  the  idea  that  man  was  something  unusual,  that  he  was  “the  cream 
of  the  crop."  He  demoted  man  to  a  mere  accident  of  nature.  In  spite  of  the  seemingly  wide 
gap  between  these  men,  they  do  hold  something  in  common.  They  both  encountered  fierce 
opposition  to  their  ideas.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  these  theories  had  to  drastically  alter 
man's  accepted  beliefs  in  order  to  be  accepted.  Now,  however,  -these  theories  are  not  only 
accepted,  but  actually  form  the  basis  of  several  branches  of  science.  Man  must  have  gone 
through  a  trying  transition  stage  to  so  completely  change  his  concepts.  Perhaps  this  transi¬ 
tion  has  not  ended,  for  the  conflict  between  many  scientific  beliefs  and  those  of  religion  is 
of  great  importance  at  this  time. 

Several  scientific  theories  have  undermined  fundamental  religious  beliefs.  This  is 
readily  illustrated  by  Darwin’s  ideas  of  the  evolution  of  man  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
Bible.  For  centuries  and  centuries  both  Jewish  and  Christian  people  have  fervently  believed 
that  God  created  man  “  with  his  own  hands.”  In  the  light  of  Darwin’s  theory  this  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  as  blindly  as  before.  The  majority  of  young  people,  those  in  university 
and  high  school,  automatically  believe  the  scientific  explanation.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  religious  explanation?  Is  it  reduced  to  being  a  mere  fairy  tale?  In  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  science  openly  contradicts  beliefs  inherent  in  a  religion.  Although  the 
scientific  explanation  may  not  be  as  readily  accepted  among  others,  it  cannot  help  but  raise 
doubts.  These  doubts  can  be  further  intensified  by  merely  taking  a  careful  look  at  one’s 
surroundings.  Everything  in  the  modem  world  with  the  exception  of  naturally-occurring 
phenomena  is  an  indirect  or  direct  result  of  science.  Take  for  instance  our  use  of  electricity, 
artificial  fibers,  gasoline,  fly  spray,  lipstick  and  atomic  energy.  This  list  may  seem  slightly 
absurd  because  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  importance  of  the  items  mentioned.  It  does, 
however,  emphasize  the  extent  to  which  science  penetrates  our  lives.  If  one's  entire  material 
life  depends  upon  products  created  through  science,  how  then  can  one  deny  the  validity  of 
scientific  explanations? 

Religion  indisputably  remains  a  guiding  force  in  the  world.  Although  many  people's 
beliefs  have  been  modified  by  scientific  findings,  they  still  believe  in  God.  The  twentieth 
century  is  not  only  one  of  progress  though,  it  is  one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  uncertainty 
concerning  what  to  believe.  It  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  what  has  been 
believed  for  many,  many  years,  against  tradition.  Science  instigated  the  first  germs  of  doubt, 
and  science  is  unconsciously  fostering  it.  It  is  now  believed  that  science  will  soon  be  able 
to  create  life.  Life  is  considered  to  be  God’s  most  precious  gift  to  mankind.  Yet  it  is 
eminently  possible  that  it  will  be  created  by  mere  man.  One  can  go  a  step  farther,  and  say 
that  life  could  become  a  tool  of  the  scientist.  If  this  is  so,  will  religion  still  occupy  the 
place  it  has  in  the  world  today?  Already,  religion’s  place  is  of  far  less  importance  than  it 
was  two  centuries  ago.  How  many  people  are  more  fearful  of  sinning  against  God  than  of 
the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war?  Nuclear  energy  was  “discovered”  and  harnessed  by  science. 
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Young  people,  as  stated  before,  automatically  accept  scientific  beliefs  as  absolute  truths. 
How  much  easier  it  is  for  them  to  accept  these  than  beliefs  which  are  founded  on  a  history 
which  can  be  discredited  by  these  same  theories!  Assuming  that  this  is  true  of  the  present- 
day  young  people,  “the  citizens  of  the  future",  consider  how  much  simpler  it  will  be  for 
their  grandchildren  to  discard  religious  beliefs.  One  could  say  that  science  in  communist 
countries,  notably  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  has  become  a  form  of  religion.  This  does  not  hold  true 
in  our  country,  or  in  other  free-thinking  countries.  Although  science  controls  our  material 
lives,  it  does  not  yet  control  our  minds,  or  our  spiritual  lives.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
religion  is  being  "challenged”  by  science.  Why  is  it  that  many  scientists  find  themselves 
completely  unable  to  believe  in  God?  Is  it  because  science  demands  solid  proof  before 
anything  can  be  assumed?  Religion  cannot  offer  concrete  proofs  of  the  reason  for  its  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  one  hundred  years  from  now,  especially  considering  the 
ever-growing  necessity  for  greater  scientific  knowledge,  science  will  become  a  new,  universal 
religion.  Mankind  will  be  linked  not  by  the  intangible  thoughts  or  ideas  of  a  Socrates  or 
of  a  Hammarskjold,  but  by  the  undeniably  valid  Boyle’s  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Multiple  Pro¬ 
portions.  Life  at  its  present  stage  could  probably  not  be  sustained  if  everything  even  remotely 
connected  with  science  were  to  be  removed.  If  science  is  life,  why  can't  life  be  science? 
Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  following  quotation!  “All  highroads  of  the  intellect,  all  byways 
of  theory  and  conjecture,  lead  ultimately  to  an  abyss  that  human  ingenuity  can  never  span.” 
This  abyss  is  always  present  and  paradoxically  seems  to  enlarge  with  each  new  discovery; 
the  abyss  is  too  large  to  be  bridged  by  scientific  principles.  This  then  is  the  reason  why 
science  cannot  truly  replace  religion.  For  those  people  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  God 
this  abyss  is  not  strange  or  mysterious  —  it  is  only  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  God  is 
that  incomprehensible  abyss. 

Alexander  Hutchison  Essay  Competition  GAIL  LINGARD,  Upper  Fifth 

Senior  prize 


SCIENCE  AND  NATURE 


Science,  a  thing  within; 

Nature,  a  thing  without; 

In  comprehensive  flowers. 
Science  is  put  to  rout. 

Some  chemistry  there  is 
Developing  the  whole. 

Yet  Science  is  a  mind. 

And  Nature  is  a  soul  — 

But  neither  reaches  high. 
Though  farflung  are  their  webs. 
For  even  the  Infinite  bows 
’Ere  Th  Eternal  ebbs. 


MARGOT  LOUIS,  Lower  Fourth 
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DRAMATICS 


Over  the  years  the  Study  Drama  Groups  have  produced  many  interesting  and  different 
plays.  This  year's  major  production  is  Shakespeare’s  “Taming  of  the  Shrew”,  directed  by 
Mrs.  Reynolds.  The  performances  are  on  May  3rd  and  4th  and  the  event  promises  to  be  a 
great  success.  Curiosity  is  aroused  during  the  rehearsals  when  Petruchio  (played  by  Kathy 
Gould  and  Gail  Murphy)  glibly  recites  several  lines  in  Italian!  It  is  also  entertaining  when 
katharina,  the  Shrew,  (played  by  Sandra  Lingard  and  Elspeth  Mackay)  prances  wildly  about 
the  stage  amidst  incoherent  cries! 

On  April  28th,  Lower  IV,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Frueh,  presented  an  original  production; 
a  shadow  play.  This  was  about  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  who  sat  in  a  tavern  weaving  yarns 
while  the  tales  were  acted  out  in  pantomine  through  an  illuminated  screen  which  lit  up  the 
shadows.  Upper  III  will  present  two  plays  in  May,  again  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Frueh. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  these  budding  actresses  in  the  “Chateau  D’lf”  and,  from 
Jane  Eyre,  “The  Lonely  Little  Girl.” 

Stage  Life  was  particularly  exciting  at  Christmas.  The  delightful  mime  of  the  Nativity 
by  Upper  IV  and  the  charming  voices  of  the  Glee  Club  made  the  performance  a  moving 
and  beautiful  occasion.  The  Lower  School  also  contributed  to  the  festivities.  A  lively  play 
about  Christmas  Eve  was  presented  by  the  Lower  B’s,  who  were  imaginatively  dressed  as 
soldiers,  toys  and  Christmas  goodies.  Upper  B  did  their  interpretation  of  the  Nativity  and 
Lower  A  enchanted  us  with  a  hilarious  version  of  “The  Elephant’s  Child”  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Upper  A  exercised  its  talents  at  writing  as  well  as  acting  and  most  of  the  dialogue  of  “The 
Selfish  Giant"  was  original. 

The  Study  has  had  an  excellent  dramatic  season  and  we  hope  next  year’s  productions 
will  be  as  successful  as  these  have  been. 

JULIA  KEEFER 


W*li,yi>ST  TO 


M«KE 


IT  Look 
Good 


ANDREW  KJVUiHT 
U  W 
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FRIENDSHIP 


Jn  the  book.  The  Prophet,  by  Kahil  Gibran  it  is  written:  “And  a  youth  said,  'Speak  to 
us  of  Friendship.’  And  he  answered  saying:  ‘Your  friend  is  your  needs  answered.’ 

He  is  your  field  which  you  sow  with  love  and  reap  with  thanksgiving. 

And  he  is  your  board  and  your  fireside. 

For  you  come  to  him  with  your  hunger  and  you  seek  him  for  peace!” 

How  many  times  have  you  asked  yourself  who  your  friends  are  and  what  they  mean 
to  you?  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  soul  searching  to  answer  even  the  most  basic 
of  questions  on  this  topic.  What  is  a  friend?  The  person  with  whom  you  shop,  see  a  movie, 
talk  for  hours  on  the  phone?  No!  The  word  is  completely  and  utterly  misused. 

A  friend  is  your  answer  to  companionship.  He  is  the  person  always  there  when  needed 
and  ready  to  listen  without  many  senseless  questions.  He  is  the  one  you  can  turn  to  if  your 
questions  are  yearning  for  answers;  if  unresolved  problems  are  bottled  up,  ready  to  burst 
out  at  the  slightest  mishap.  It  is  with  him  that  these  things  can  be  revealed,  brought  out  into 
the  open  without  embarrassment  or  fear.  Even  if  others  flout  or  evade  you,  you  can  be 
sure  that  he  will  stand  up  on  your  behalf.  However  wrong  you  may  be,  his  back  will  not 
turn,  he  won’t  walk  away  in  disgust. 

Friendship  is  not  a  sign  of  dependence.  Only  because  it  is  an  exchange,  a  two-way  affair 
does  it  last.  Two  legs,  for  instance,  although  independent  appendages,  can  retain  man’s 
balance  much  more  sufficiently  and  for  a  longer  time  than  one.  They  are  working  together 
toward  a  common  goal,  each  doing  its  share.  This  may  be  applied  to  friends  as  well.  You 
cannot  receive  without  first  giving  of  yourself. 

Only  the  people  who  care  and  wish  to  see  you  live  up  to  all  your  potentials  will  always 
speak  with  honesty,  no  matter  how  frequently  the  truth  hurts.  In  a  world  such  as  ours, 
others  will  not  spare  the  time  because  they  simply  have  not  got  the  time. 

In  the  human  bond  of  friendship  there  is  no  insincerity.  Everything  is  straightforward 
for  it  comes  directly  from  the  heart.  With  your  friend  you  think  aloud. 

Friendship  is  not  primarily  a  relationship  of  words,  for  in  silence,  one  look  can  express 
more  than  a  milliard  of  words.  Without  words  all  your  thoughts,  desires,  and  expectations 
can  be  understood  and  shared.  It  is  an  intelligence  above  words. 

You  must  always  be  natural  with  your  friend  for  if  he  is  to  know  you,  your  inner  self, 
faults  are  included  as  well  as  merits.  He  will  realize  that  you  are  as  fallible  as  any  human 
being.  A  false  or  latent  character  is  a  most  futile  attempt  at  making  a  good  impression! 
Nothing  could  establish  a  better'  impression  in  anyone’s  mind  than  a  person  being  his  natural, 
unaffected  self. 

A  friend  is  not  to  be  visited  with  “hours  to  kill"  but  with  hours  to  be  lived  to  the  full¬ 
est  in  thought,  discussion,  laughter  and  sorrow,  for  all  too  soon  you  may  part  company  for 
one  reason  or  another.  When  or  if  this  happens  your  heart  should  not  be  filled  with  grief. 
The  things  which  you  admire  most  in  your  friend  become  apparent  in  his  absence. 

From  this  talk  you  may  have  got  the  impression  that  Friendship  is  divine.  It  may  very 
well  be  just  that;  a  piecious  thing  that  should  not  be  treated  lightly  but  guarded  earnestly  and 
unreservedly. 

An  anonymous  poet  once  wrote: 

"A  Friend  is  a  rare  book  of  which  only  one  copy  is  made.” 

ANNE  COMMON  Middle  Fifth 

Study  Old  Girls  Association 
Prize  for  public  speaking 
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MUSIC 


This  year  the  Study  has  been  honoured  with  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Riddell  as  piano  accompa¬ 
nist.  adding  spice  and  vigour  to  our  music  classes. 

This  year's  Christmas  concert  had  an  international  flair  with  numbers  sung  in  varying 
languages.  They  included  “Gloucestershire  Wassail”,  “Aghios  Vassilis”,  “Touro  louro- 
louro”,  as  well  as  “Die  Weinachtsnachtigall”,  and  “Es  ist  ein  Ros  entsprungen”,  performed 
by  the  German  classes.  The  violins  and  recorders  stimulated  the  audience  to  a  lively  interest 
in  their  interpretations  of  such  compositions  as  Joseph  Haydn’s  “Three  Movements  of  a 
Trio”  and  “A  Country  Dance"  by  Mozart. 

We  regret  that  Miss  Panet-Raymond  is  taking  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  study  music 
in  Paris.  Fortunately  the  music  department  will  be  handled  by  Mr.  Riddell. 

VIRGINIA  NONNENMAN  and  PATTY  PEPALL. 
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RAIN  IN  THE  CITY 


The  rain  drives  down 

on  the  umbrellas  in  their  old,  pedestrian  patterns, 
while  the  gloom  seeps  into  the  city, 
pervades  it. 


The  drops  sting  the  gray  while  the  winds  flow  past  the  stone, 
past  present  age  and  ultra-modern  height. 


Now  the  cars  spit  on  the  men,  spray  their  creators 
spitefully  with  the  strange  resentment 
of  machines.  The  wheels  of  the  coming  smoke 
rumble. 

and  the  city’s  lights  and  the  lights  of  Heaven 
stare  at  each  other  over  the  plain  of  the  sky. 
and  the  pretensial  grime  that  once  was  snow 
stretches  its  failing  ramparts 
to  death; 

and  the  real  is  false, 

and  the  dream  is  true. 

and  the  little  lives  sigh  in  the  chill. 


MARGOT  LOUIS.  Lower  Fourth 


Poetry  Competition 
Junior  Prize 


THE  LAND  OF  MAKE  BELIEVE 


Many  people  say  that  the  land  of  Make  Believe  is  merely  a  figment  of  one's  imagination 
or  an  escape  from  reality.  Certainly  it  is  both  of  these,  but  what  exactly  is  reality?  Reality 
to  some  is  hard,  grim  and  unsympathetic,  and  to  indulge  in  dreaming  for  even  a  few  inade¬ 
quate  seconds  is  an  immense  relief. 

Each  of  us  has  our  own  land  of  Make  Believe,  which  makes  it  a  place  of  extreme 
privacy  and  freedom,  not  to  be  trespassed  by  the  outside  world.  It  is  intangible  but  never¬ 
theless  is  always  there  when  needed. 

The  land  of  Make  Believe  undergoes  many  changes  as  we  mature,  the  careless  abandonment 
of  youth,  the  uncertain  caution  of  teens,  the  mercenary  land  of  adults  and  the  reminiscence 
of  the  elderly. 

The  land  of  Make  Believe  adapts  itself  to  our  changeable  moods.  When  depression 
overwhelms  the  student,  we  imagine  the  eventful  day  of  graduation,  and  tackle  our  books 
with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  When  we  are  joyful,  the  land  of  Make  Believe  is  indul¬ 
gent  and  within  its  delightful  borders  we  are  made  happier  still.  When  anger  clouds  our 
skies,  we  are  upon  a  ship,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  storm.  The  wind  lashes  our  faces,  the 
thunder  competes  with  the  wild  roar  of  the  turbulent  sea.  Our  anger  slowly  ebbs  away, 
leaving  us  tired  and  spent,  but  ready  to  be  conciliated. 

The  land  of  Make  Believe  is  a  place  of  kindness,  goodness,  and  understanding;  hatred, 
war  and  malice  have  no  place  here. 


RUTH  TAIT.  Lower  Fourth 


Alexander  Hutchison  Essay  Competition 
Junior  Prize  (Tied) 
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X.  ET. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  TO  MARCH  31,  1966 


Balance  forward  from  preceding  years  $  979.02 

Funds  raised  by  collection  189.43 

Red  Feather  Campaign  75.65 

Combined  Health  Appeal  60.00 

Bazaar  2295.01 

Total  $3599.11 

Withdrawals 

Red  Feather  250.00 

Sponsor  Children  120.00 

Bazaar  Fxpenses  96.12 

Patricia  Drummond  Cot  170.00 

St.  Simon’s  Hostel.  Hong-Kong  1100.00 

Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  1100.00 

Combined  Health  Appeal  100.00 


Total  2936.12 

Money  in  Treasury  $  662.99 


CATHY  CAMPBELL 
RICKT  Z1NMAN 


Good  tor  stomach  aches,  hack  aches,  rheumatism ,  brittle  nails  .  . 
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POEM  IN  THE  EPIC  MANNER  TO  THE  UPPER  FIFTH 


Immortal  Guardian  of  the  epic  strain 
Whose  rules  torment  the  tender  female  brain; 

Who  on  the  well-aired  Helicon  of  wit 
Mid  penetrating  breezes  ever  sit, 

Inspire  the  pedagogue  to  febrile  jest 
And  often  with  reposing  girls  contest; 

Help,  mordant  Muse,  that  I  may  here  contrive 
To  sing  of  combat  with  the  Upper  Five. 

Sol  from  the  orient  failing  to  appear. 

The  glum  nymphs  grumble  in  the  chalky  air; 

When  through  the  hingy  obstacle  in  haste 
The  teacher  bounds,  in  sweaters  nine  encased. 

“Fresh  Air,”  she  shrieks,  “will  stimulate  to  learn”. 
And  hurls  a  metaphor  at  hapless  Thurn. 

To  the  riposte  quick-witted  Owens  sails; 

The  mob  applauds  and  drowns  the  teacher’s  wails. 
"Then  write  this  down”  she  bids,  malignly  bent 
On  quelling  them  with  subtle  argument. 

Then,  while  they  write,  complaining  to  themselves. 
Boldly  investigates  the  Stygian  shelves. 

"What’s  this?”  she  cries,  and  shows  a  loathsome  dish 
Crowned  with  the  essential  relics  of  a  fish. 

The  indignant  Hill  hastes  to  protect  the  bone: 

“Tis  dear  to  Wightman’s  heart  —  and  to  our  own!” 
"Assail  it  not!”  begs  Grossman,  to  protect 
The  proof  biologic  the  class  project. 

Reluctantly  she  heeds  their  touching  cries 
And  on  some  mislaid  shorts  her  fingers  dries. 

With  shrouding  gloom  the  air  again  is  fraught; 

The  teacher  burns  to  goad  the  form  to  thought. 

And  stalks  the  desky  field,  though  for  a  while 
She'll  pause  to  censure  Sharp’s  imposing  style. 

Thus  far  I  sang,  intending  to  rehearse 
And  fossilise  your  names  in  epic  verse, 

(Whose  tyranny  all  Upper  Fifths  must  try 
Though  ink  and  Pierian  spring  at  once  run  dry,) 
But  treach’rous  Clio  recently  has  fled 
To  Savage’s  and  Lingard’s  aid  instead. 

Next  term  I  will,  if  time  and  Muse  suggest, 

Write  metaphysical  conceits  upon  the  rest. 

C  M  R. 


DFTBKTiotn 
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Mu  Gommo  Bock  Row  Lelt  to  Right:  Patti  Pepall,  Sally  Nelson,  Virginia  Nonnenman,  Sally  Griffin,  Ann 
Markham,  Cathy  Campbell,  Nora  Hague,  Diana  Pepall.  Fifth  Row:  Wendy  Hampson,  Ann  Thurn,  Janet  Holden, 
Judy  Johnson,  Julia  Keeler,  Sally  Sharp,  Katrina  McLean.  Fourth  Row :  Edith  Bottomley,  Dagmar  Gray,  Verian 
Laxton,  Ann  Johnson,  Kathy  Steworl,  Jane  Stikeman,  Wendy  Kyles,  Kathy  Keeler.  Third  Row  Debbie 
Motheson,  Sally  Pepall,  Gail  Flmtoll,  Janet  Johnston,  Shelagh  McLean,  Diana  Mackenzie.  Second  Row 
Leslie  Bankes,  Solly  Svenmngson,  Margot  lows,  Leigh  Davidson,  Susan  Nelson,  Margot  Svenningson.  First 
Row  Jill  Campbell,  Daphne  MacKenzie,  Janet  Sounderson,  Elizabeth  Reade,  Linda  Pacun,  Linda  Sutherland, 
Judy  Elder,  Christy  McLeod.  Absent  Sue  Johnson,  Cathy  Newcomb 


MU  GAMMA 

House  -  Mistresses 

House  Head 
Sub-Head 
Games  Captain 


MISS  FOSTER 
MISS  MALACHOWSKI 
ANN  MARKHAM 
SALLY  GRIFFIN 
SALLY  SHARP 


THE  HOUSE  CAPTAINS 


Mu  Gamma  girls  have  once  more  shown  their  skill 
If  we  can  keep  it  up  then  win  we  will! 

It  takes  a  lot  of  work,  as  well  we  know. 

To  win  the  cup  that  stands  in  that  proud  row. 
Rules,  lates,  returns,  detentions,  house  points  off, 
At  these  subtractions  we  must  never  scoff; 


But  excellents  Mu  G’s  get  in  amounts 
To  counteract  the  minus  total  counts. 

There  is  a  catch  to  all  this  winning  though  — 
We've  shown  we  can  and  must  keep  doing  so; 

So  onward,  girls,  or  else  we'll  find  that  we 
Are  far  behind  the  other  fighting  three! 

ANN  MARKHAM 
SALLY  GRIFFIN 


A  GAMES’  CAPTAIN’S  LAMENT 


"On  Tuesday  next”  I  shouted  forth  to  all, 
“Some  people  here  must  play  some  volleyball: 
The  tournament,  an  inter-house  affair, 
Demands  to  represent  each  class  a  pair; 

In  this  respect  my  pref'rence  (’tis  a  sin!) 


Would  be  Mu  Gamma’s  best  —  we  need  a  win!” 
Accordingly  the  house  produced  its  best, 

The  struggle  followed  —  we  became  depress’d; 
Oh,  why  are  wins  so  few,  defeats  a  stack? 

Mu  Gamma  girls  enthusiasm  lack. 

SALLY  SHARP 


c-c. 
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Kappa  Rho:  Back  Row  Left  to  Right.  Julio  Case,  Janice  Hamilton,  Pegi  Bales,  Ricki  Zinman,  Katy  Moclnnes. 
Fifth  Row :  Penny  Packard,  Barbara  Tennant,-  Martha  Phemister,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson ,  Robin  Knight,  Audrey 
Keyes.  Fourth  Row:  Jennifer  Colby,  Alix  Nercessian ,  Debby  Dixon,  Jean  Simor,  Madie  Rider,  Caroline  Stephens, 
Ellen  Horner,  Marianne  McKenna ,  Third  Row  Andrea  Copping,  Andrea  Knight,  Penny  Pork,  Susan  Cape, 
Penny  Smith .  Second  R  ow.  Ann  Nercessian ,  Simone  Pootmons,  Elizabeth  McMosler,  Domelie  Verpaelst, 
Virginia  Dixon,  Suzanne  Oates,  Sylvia  Little.  Elizabeth  Slaughter  First  Row  Debby  Savage,  Jill  McMaster, 
Carole  Beordmore,  Mary  Thornton,  Alison  Galt,  Jane  Bourke,  Ann  McTavish,  Carolyn  Murphy,  Deirdre  Demers, 
Peggy  Hampson,  Sarah  Tobias.  Absent.  Diana  Horwood. 


KAPPA  RHO 


House  Mistresses 

House  Head 
Sub  Head 
Games  Captain 


MISS  MARSHALL 
MRS.  REYNOLDS 
PEGI  BATES 
RICKI  ZINMAN 


ODE  TO  AN  UNSUNG  HERO 


Once  a  house  named  Kappa  Rho 
Thought  traditions  ought  to  go. 

“We  have  to  win- — This  year  is  it!" 
But  all  the  members  did  was  sit 
And  stare  with  vacant  eyes. 

Yet  bonus  points  came  in  by  scores. 
But  we  were  not  alone  — 

The  other  houses  got  some  too  . . . 
Of  different  things  we'll  moan! 


Our  sports  went  well  for  half  the  year. 
Sometimes  we  even  won; 

But  there’s  no  half  a  cup,  we  fear. 
Who  cares?  It’s  still  been  fun! 

Yet  though  the  house  is  not  king  pin. 
K.  P.’s,  you're  not  to  blame: 

It’s  not  just  if  you  lose  or  win- — 

It’s  how  you  play  the  game! 


In  a  more  serious  mood,  we  should  like  to  sincerely  thank  Miss  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
for  their  interest  and  encouragement  throughout  the  years,  and  hope  that  they  enjoyed  being 
a  part  of  Kappa  Rho  as  much  as  it  enjoyed  having  them. 

PEGI  BATES 
RICKI  ZINMAN 
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Delia  Bela  Bock  Row  Left  to  Right  Cnsly  French,  Susan  Fisher ,  Sally  Baxter,  Andrea  Thompson,  Gail  Lingard, 
Louisa  Mathias ,  Jane  Birks.  Fifth  Row  Chris  Curry,  Mary  Lyman,  Judy  Fisher,  Leslie  Gould,  Cindy  Owens, 
Jennifer  Hill.  Fourth  Row .  Kathy  Gould,  Debby  Casey,  Sandra  Lingard,  Judy  W ingham,  Ann  Lamont,  Sarah 
Smith,  Monica  Keotor,  Kathleen  Kirkpatrick ,  Third  Row  Diana  Lafleur,  Clare  Schreiber,  Beth  Lewis,  Sally 
Kemp,  Lynn  Birks,  Rosanne  Simord,  Second  Row  Diana  Allison,  Diana  Shearwood ,  Monica  Heller,  Catherine 
McKinnon,  Amanda  Fisher,  Debbie  Carter,  Jane  MacDonald,  Margaret  deJong,  Elizabeth  Aimers.  First  Row: 
Robin  Curry,  Jane  Skelton,  Daphne  deJong,  Evelyn  Durnford,  Debby  Baxter,  Beth  Fisher,  Christine  McKinnon. 


DELTA  BETA 


House  M i stresses 

House  Head 
Sub  Head 
Games  Captain 


MRS.  FRUEH 
MLLE.  PANET-RAYMOND 
ANDREA  THOMPSON 
SAELY  BAXTER 
GAIL  LINGARD 


Thanks  to  the  supreme  effort  of  all  Delta  Betans  we  .  .  .  well.,  we  have  come  a  very 
close  third  so  far!  It  was  great  to  see  the  mob  of  you.  which  included  the  McKinnon  and 
Dejong  sisters,  the  games  captain,  Di  Allison,  Monica  Heller  and  the  Lower  Thirds,  madly 
rushing  around  on  Friday  Breaks  getting  excellents  signed,  instead  of  lining  up  for  Friday 
lunches,  as  in  the  past. 

(iail  -  we  tried  our  hardest!  Maybe  you’ll  get  the  Sports  Cup  next  year. 

Mrs.  E  rueh  and  Mile  gave  us  welcome  support  as  did  the  new  girls  — 

W a t c h  out  for  those  rules,  and  lick  'em  all  next  year. 

S  B.  and  A.L.  I . 
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Beta  Lambda .  Back  Row .  Left  to  Right:  Nancy  Savage,  Kathy  Common,  Joann  Egar,  Anne  de  Martigny  Susan 
Rose,  Trish  Shannon.  Fifth  Row.  Ann  Norsworthy,  Amanda  Shaughnessy ,  Denise  Grossman ,  Anne  Common, 
Carol  Norsworthy ,  Shirley  Dillingham,  Ginny  Russel ,  Fourth  Row:  Susan  Mackenzie,  Elspeth  Mackay ,  Carolyn 
Kerrigan,  Roxane  Shaughnessy,  Gail  Murphy,  Ann  Yuile.  Third  Row  Ruth  Tait,  Danielle  Kraus,  Daphne 
Maclean,  Gail  Hannaford,  Gail  Johnson,  Nothaly  Voiekoff,  Virginia  Morse,  Second  Row  Julia  Harris,  Sally 
Morgan-Grenville,  Maggie  W illis-O' Connor ,  Penny  Rankin,  Lucy  Kerrigan,  Tara  Shaughnessy;  First  Row.  Diane 
Co  ttingham,  Louise  Markus,  Denise  de  Martigny,  Debbie  Kraus,  Luci  Fontem,  Paddy  Mackenzie,  Sandy 
McDougall,  Diana  Common ,  Rosalie  Sabler ;  absent.  Nino  Fialkowski ,  Carol  Hannaford . 


House  Mistresses 

House  Head 
Sub  Head 
Games  Captain 


BETA  LAMBDA 


MRS.  REIFFEN STEIN 
MISS  WIGHTMAN 
TRISH  SHANNON 
KATHY  COMMON 
GINNY  RUSSEL 


Beta  Lambda:  Onward  and  Upward!  After  all  there  is  only  one  more  place  to  go — (to 
first  that  is). 

Everyone:  Keep  it  up;  especially  Ann  Yuile,  Sandy,  Carolyn,  Ruth,  Nathaly  and  all  oui 
industrious  Lower  Thirds.  We  owe  two  terms  of  second  place  to  you  (and  hopefully  one 
term  of  first. ) 

Beta  Lambda  Sports:  Your  Friday  lectures  have  kept  us  in  first  place  so  far;  Thanks.  Ginny! 
With  Mrs.  ReifTenstein  and  Miss  Wightman’s  support,  (too  bad  it’s  been  so  short)  and  all  your 
keen  spirit,  it's  really  been  fun  this  year,  ‘cause  we’ve  all  pulled  together’ 


(HANKS  ALL,  GOOD  LUCK  AND  YEAH  BETA  LAMBDA  !  !  ! 

TRISH  SHANNON  and  KATHY  COMMON 
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THE  LONELY  WITCH 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  witch  called  Winnifred.  She  lived  in  the  Enchanted 
Forest  and  was  very  lonely  for  her  only  company  was  the  cat  Blackie. 

Now  everyone  thinks  witches  are  terrible  people  to  be  afraid  of,  but  really  most  witches 
are  kind  old  souls.  Winnie  was  a  nice  one,  but  oh,  so  ugly!  The  pimple  on  the  end  of  her 
nose  touched  her  chin  and  her  hair  was  uneven,  bright  yellow,  and  frizzy.  Her  teeth  were 
crooked  and  one  leg  was  longer  than  the  other. 

Winnie  was  lonely  for  two  reasons:  one  was  that  she  was  ugly  and  the  other  was 
Blackie.  Blackie  was  a  marmalade  cat.  She  had  bought  him  at  a  reduced  price  when  he  was 
a  black  kitten  and  he  had  turned  marmalade.  Winnifred  hadn’t  the  heart  to  turn  him  out. 
Nobody  believes  in  a  witch  with  a  marmalade  cat  and  no  one  ever  saw  an  ugly  fairy. 
Nobody  visits  someone  they  think  is  a  fraud. 

What  was  she  to  do?  She  had  tried  all  of  the  “How  to  be  Pretty”  potions  in  the 
Standard  Witches'  Spellbook,  and  even  in  her  great  etc.  grandmother’s  spellbook.  She 
had  tried  dyeing  Blackie  black,  all  to  no  avail. 

One  day  a  pretty  fairy  was  flying  through  the  forest.  She  heard  a  voice:  “Oh  me,  oh 
my,”  it  wailed.  "Why  couldn’t  I  be  like  other  sorcerers?  None  of  my  relations  are  as  ugly 
or  unlucky  as  I  am.  My  bat  is  pink  and  my  owl  is  green.  What  am  I  to  do?" 

“I  must  help  this  sorcerer"  thought  the  fairy,  “But  how?”  Soon  she  came  to  Winnie’s 
house  and  heard  her  lament  “Oh  I  wish  I  had  some  more  company,:  Blackie  is  nice  but  1 
can't  talk  to  him.  If  I  got  married  I  might  even  be  lucky  enough  to  have  an  interfering  mother- 
in-law!  But  no  one  would  ask  me.  I'm  too  ugly.” 

As  the  fairy  passed  on  she  decided  what  to  do:  “I’ll  be  a  match-maker.  Those  two  are 
just  right  for  each  other!” 

So  the  next  day  (by  no  accident)  they  met.  The  sorcerer  looked  at  Winnie  and  smiled. 
Winnie,  overjoyed,  smiled  back.  As  my  reader’s  imaginations  are  much  better  than  mine  I 
will  leave  you  to  imagine  their  conversation.  I  will  say,  however,  that  he  proposed  (in  a 
proper  sorcerer-like  way)  and  she  accepted. 

And  so  my  story  ends  (in  the  proper  fairy-tale  way).  They  lived  happily  ever  after. 
Alexander  Hutchison  Essay  Prize 


Third  Form  Essay  Prize 


JUDY  ELDER,  Upper  Third 


S.F. 
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SPORTS  REPORTS 


Although  among  us  for  only  two  years,  Mrs.  Tyson  has  made  her  mark  in  the  school. 
Many  girls  who  did  not  dare  to  do  more  than  sporadic  exercises  in  the  gym,  are  now  at¬ 
tempting  long  flies,  and  liking  it!  She  has  encouraged  us  to  speak  French  in  the  classes, 
and  instilled  her  enthusiasm  into  us  all.  Though  on  many  occasions  she  has  been  taken  for 
one  of  the  girls,  her  gray  skort  serves  as  a  distinguishing  factor.  I  know  we  shall  all  miss 
her  greatly  next  year,  and  we  wish  her  all  the  best  of  luck  back  in  England. 

SWIMMING  1965:  Enthusiasm  was  at  an  all  time  high  for  this  event  and  even  those 
who  couldn’t  swim  turned  up.  The  Beta  Lambdians  won  because  they  brought  along  their 
swim  fins.  This  year  the  other  houses  have  their  Jame’s  Bond  propeller  packs  .  .  .  Too  bad 
Beta  Lambda  but  that  is  progress! 

SPORTS  DAY  1965:  Though  for  the  first  time  we  all  wore  shorts  on  sports  day.  Kappa 
Rho  seemed  most  accustomed  to  such  dress,  and  hence  carried  off  the  most  points  to  win 
the  day. 

We  will  all  again  be  wearing  shorts  this  year,  but  the  other  houses  have  been  practising 
iri  them,  so  take  fair  warning  Kappa  Rho! 

BASKETBALL:  We  also  had  a  most  successful  basketball  season.  One  or  two  of  our  players 
were  unable  to  play  because  of  injuries,  but  the  first  team  managed  to  keep  their  cup.  The 
second  team  lost  to  Miss  Edgar’s,  who  are  worthy  opponents.  The  third  team  also  won  its 
games. 

In  Inter  Class  basketball  the  Upper  Fifth  won,  defeating  even  the  chagrined  Sixth  Form. 

This  year  the  Upper  Fourth  played  an  exhibition  game  at  Miss  Edgar’s  and  to  the  delight 
of  everyone  they  won  it. 

VOLLEY  BALL:  Volley  Ball  got  underway  after  Christmas  with  an  Inter  House  competition, 
with  teams  ranging  from  Lower  Third  to  the  Sixth. 

The  house  captains  all  gave  pep  talks,  but  Gail  Lingard’s  was  the  most  persuasive,  and 
Delta  Beta  won. 

TENNIS:  Our  two  teams  played  at  the  Mount  Royal  Tennis  Club  on  a  cold  afternoon,  and 
the  first  team  won  all  its  games,  the  second  team  lost  one.  Though  tied  in  sets  with  Miss 
Edgar’s,  we  lost  to  them  by  one  game. 

SKIING:  In  skiing  we  had  two  teams,  a  Senior  and  a  Junior.  The  meet  was  held  at  Avila 
Ski  Centre  in  the  Laurentians.  Both  teams  skied  well,  but  St.  Agathe  again  carried  off  the 
shield. 


THE  GYM  DEMONSTRATION:  As  everyone  knows  the  demonstration  is  held  every  two 
years.  This  year  parents  and  students  alike  agreed  that  it  was  an  unqualified  success.  We 
owe  this  to  the  originality  and  constant  bullying  of  Mrs.  Tyson. 


Not  only  did  we  have  the  usual  exercises,  vaulting  and  dancing,  but  all  was  carried 
out  to  music.  The  Middle  and  Upper  Fifth  did  a  Greek  dance  to  music  from  “Zorba  the 
Greek”  and  wore  peasant  costume.  Even  more  original  was  the  modern  dance  choreographed 
and  performed  by  Middle  Fifth  to  music  from  “West  Side  Story.”  They  appeared  looking 
sexy  in  black  turtle  necks  and  black  tights,  a  welcome  relief  from  the  customary  tunic. 


In  closing  I  would  like  to  thank  you  all  for  making  this  such  a  successful  year,  especially 
Mrs.  Tyson;  and  1  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck  for  next  year. 


SALLY  BAXTER 
Games  Captain 
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First  Basketball  Team:  Standing,  Lett  to  Right:  Sally  Sharp,  Cinny  Russel ;  Shirley  Dillingham,  Second  Row, 
sitting:  Gail  Lingard,  Trish  Shannon,  captain;  Katie  Maclnnes,-  Front  Row:  Nancy  Savage,  Ricki  Zinman. 


Second  Basketball  Team  Back  Row:  Diana 
Kothy  Stewart;  Chris  Curry,  Gail  Murphy; 
captain;  Andrea  Thompson. 


Pepall ;  Pegi  Bates;  Sally  Nelson ;  Kathleen 
Jane  Birks;  Julia  Case.  First  Row:  Carolyn 
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Third  Basketball  Team-.  Standing Carol  Norsworthy ;  Susan  Mackenzie ;  Amanda  Shaughnessy .  Third  Row: 
Jean  Simor;  Denise  Grossman .  First  Row:  Elspeth  Mackay,  Cindy  Owens,  captain ;  Caroline  Stephens. 


Tennis  Team:  Left  to  Right:  Andrea  Thompson,  G inny  Russel ,  Solly  Sharp,  Jane  Birks. 
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Senior  Ski  Team  Standing  Left  to  Right:  Sally  Sharp ,  Andrea  Thompson ;  Ginny  Russel;  Sally  Baxter ;  Amanda 
Shaughnessy,  Kneeling:  Marianne  McKenna. 


Junior  Ski  Team  Lell  to  Right  Caroline  Stephens ;  Carolyn 
Kathy  Stewart. 


:i(i 


Kerrigan,  Roxane  Shaughnessy;  Susan  Mackenzie; 


Leaders  Corps:  Back  Row.-  Susan  Mackenzie:  Carolyn  Kerrigan ;  Elspeth  Mackay,  Gail  Murphy Second  Row, 
Audrey  Keyes,-  Verian  Laxton,  Sally  Sharp Dagmar  Gray;  Nancy  Savage,-  First  Row.  Jennifer  Colby;  Kathy 
Stewart,  Jane  Stikeman  Caroline  Stephens,  Roxane  Shaughnessy. 
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WHY  HAVE  PRODLEMS? 

Everyblot  have  a  prodlem.  It  is  very  “with  it”  to  have  a  prodlem;  the  moor  complimated 
the  butter.  People  fink  too  muck  these  dyes,  the  moor  one  finks,  the  moor  one  is  disconvent- 
ed  with  cornditions  of  fings.  The  moor  one  finks,  the  moor  prodlems  turnip.  Finkally,  one 
goes  stark  staring  bonkers.  The  prodlems  have  wun.  If  your  prodlem  is  a  rheumantic  one, 
you  are  in  the  hike  of  fashion.  Everywon  who  is  anybody  envies  your  complimated  groan-up 
prodlem,  and  -demmediately  strifes  for  one  of  his  own. 

Deeper  finkers  fink  of  deeper  fings,  sooth  as  the  meating  of  life.  They  are  hopeless 
nits.  We  are  hair  to  enjoy  the  natural  booty  of  nature  and  not  to  pick  holes  in  it.  Adventually 
we  will  lark  it  allbehump,  so  why  not  enjoy  it  while  we  can?  All  the  prodlems  we  halve,  we 
halve  mayed  our  selve.  “Cor,  I’ll  be  late”  (worrit,  worrit,  worrit)”.  The  Buss’ll  be  fuheurious 
“(worrit,  worrit,  worrit)".  I’ll  be  fired  “(worrit,  worrit,  worrit)”.  If  Clyde’s  anchestors  had 
not  cremated  the  businees  of  Big  Business,  Clyde  would  not  be  the  small  stepped-on  chief 
assistant  to  the  assistant  chief  secretary  to  the  Buss,  in  a  pickle. 

I  feel  shore  fat  lyf  iss  superficyoul,  in  spike  of  its  complimated  camplexities.  It’s  like 
a  porm  with  no  hiddent  meating.  It  drives  deeper  finkers  up  the  whale  trying  to  find  a 
hiddent  meating.  Why  worrit?  It  only  causes  more  worrits. 

Bye  the  time  you  have  reached  this  sentump,  you  musk  be  boared  stiff.  So  hair  is  the 
larst  fule  stop. 


(A  parody  on  John  Lennon’s  “In  His  Own  Write) 

NORA  HAGUE,  Sixth  Form. 
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SIR  ANTIDOTE 

He  charged  about  with  sharpened  lance, 

And  always  got  a  loving  glance 
From  every  rescued  maid. 

For  he  was  handsome,  he  was  bold, 

And  many  a  tale  the  peasants  told 
How  he  came  to  their  aid. 

This  famous  knight  could  jump  a  moat. 

And  always  got  the  ladies’  vote 
For  doing  noble  deeds. 

His  plume,  it  waved.  His  armour  shone. 

A  black  mustache  he  glued  tight  on. 

When  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

One  day  he  heard  a  damsel  weep. 

And  very  softly  he  did  creep 
Along  the  forest  floor. 

The  damsel,  by  dragon  held, 

Shut  out  the  sight  and  screamed  and  yelled! 

Our  knight  now  is  no  more! 

DEBBIE  MATHESON,  Lower  Fourth 


THE  TRAIN 

Out  of  the  station  she  came  with  a  chug, 

A  moan  and  a  groan  and  a  sigh 
Chugity,  chugity,  chugity  chug 

And  her  smoke  billowed  up  through  the  sky. 

Faster  and  faster  she  went  until  soon 
Her  wheels  spun  faster  than  light 
On  through  the  morning  and  all  afternoon 
And  far,  far  into  the  night. 

Early  next  morning  just  as  the  sun  rose 
Before  anyone  was  awake 
She  started  to  slow,  and  as  everyone  knows 
At  the  station  she  put  on  the  brake. 

ELSPETH  MACKAY,  Lower  Fifth 


■J.H. 
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SHOULD  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BE  FREE  IN  CANADA? 

How  important  is  higher  education  in  Canada?  As  Canada  is  a  democracy,  the  perpe¬ 
tuation  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  depend  upon  the  active,  intelligent  participation 
of  all  citizens.  Citizens  may  be  born  free;  they  are  not  bom  wise.  Therefore  the  business  of 
liberal  education  in  a  democracy  is  to  make  free  men  wise.  Education  has  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  economic  development.  No  country  can  develop  its  natural  resources  without  trained 
professionals  in  science,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  fields.  Our  future  lies  in  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  where  young  people  are  being  trained.  Are 
all  our  promising  young  citizens  receiving  a  higher  education?  No!  A  shockingly  small 
percentage  of  young  people  even  enter  the  doors  of  a  university!  In  many  cases  this  is 
because  they  do  not  have  enough  money.  Scholarships  help,  but  the  requirements  are  ex¬ 
clusive  and  do  not  cover  all  the  necessary  costs:  tuition,  room  and  board.  Besides  losing 
valuable  leaders,  Canada  is  losing  some  of  her  stability.  Education  cannot  make  us  all 
leaders,  but  it  can  teach  us  which  leaders  to  follow.  It  can  bring  a  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  tolerance  through  a  unity  of  common  interests  and  ideas.  For  example  the  conflict 
between  the  French  and  the  English  in  Quebec  will  only  be  solved  through  education.  Free 
education  is  not  only  important  to  the  nation;  it  is  also  important  to  the  individual.  The 
Canadian  dream  of  democracy  is  not  merely  a  dream  of  motor  cars  and  high  wages,  but 
a  dream  of  freedom  and  the  fulfillment  of  one’s  potential.  As  James  Adams  said:  “If  we 
hastened  after  the  pot  of  gold,  we  also  saw  the  rainbow  itself,  and  felt  it  promised  as  of  old, 
a  hope  for  mankind.”  If  we  recognize  the  personal  privileges  of  a  higher  education,  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  against  our  ideals  to  deny  these  privileges  to  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Looking  into  the  future,  let  us  imagine  Canada  in  1980;  no  one  can  predict  what  our 
country  will  really  be  like,  but  this  is  what  I  want  to  see.  As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  scene 
of  education,  a  different  picture  comes  into  focus.  Free  education  is  available  to  Canadian 
citizens  for  the  first  four  years  of  college,  or  their  equivalent.  The  Federal  Government 
talks  annually  with  the  Provincial  Governments  about  financial  grants,  but  the  right  of  the 
province  to  control  and  direct  education  is  not  invaded.  A  minister  of  the  Crown  with  a 
committee  of  senior  professors  is  responsible  for  assistance  to  universities.  The  Federal 
Government  finances  research,  fellowships,  and  grants  for  work  in  the  humanities.  In  general, 
undergraduate  work  is  financed  by  the  province,  while  graduate  work  is  financed  by  Ottawa. 
This  is  a  startling  picture,  but  if  carried  out,  will  be  a  magnificent  achievement.  Free  higher 
education  by  1980  is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  all  Canadians.  % 

Now  we  must  return  to  the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  the  present.  People  are  thinking, 
talking,  and  writing  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  free  education.  Newfoundland  has  already 
established  a  free  system  of  higher  education.  Nevertheless  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  few  college  students  in  this  province.  Last  year,  the  Parent  Report  devised  a  system  whereby 
everyone  would  have  the  opportunity  of  finishing  high  school,  and  the  possibility  of  further 
training  or  a  college  course  if  they  had  the  ability.  In  October,  the  Bladen  Commission  dealt 
with  the  financing  of  higher  education  in  Canada.  The  Commission  estimated  that  from  1964- 
1965  to  1975-1976  the  total  expenditure  on  education  would  rise  from  $345  million  to  $1,704 
million.  This  would  be  frightening  if  the  estimates  were  not  related  to  the  growth  in  gross 
national  product.  Besides,  the  Bladen  Commission  recommends  a  gradual  increase  in  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  present  income  tax  relief  to  parents  of  students  attending  universities  should 
be  revised  to  provide  more  adequate  relief  for  lower  income  groups.  Graduates  should 
contribute  regularly  to  universities.  The  Bladen  Commission  and  the  Parent  Report  are 
significant  steps  towards  free  education  at  the  higher  levels.  We  need  much  more  effort 
and  co-operation.  People  are  always  objecting  to  taxes,  new  rules,  and  new  regulations.  They 
protest,  “How  can  we  afford  it?”  If  we  think  about  it,  how  can  we  not  afford  it?  The  great 
menace  to  stability  is  not  communism  or  nationalism,  but  ignorance  and  poverty.  We  must 
give  our  children  the  right  to  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to  understand  life  and 
their  part  in  our  country.  We  must  pledge  to  each  other  our  courage,  our  intelligence,  and 
sufficient  tax  money  to  support  this  programme.  If  Canadians  accept  these  responsibilities, 
they  will  realize  that  free  education  is  the  only  solution.  Consequently  we  must  accept  the 
expenses  as  well  as  the  benefits.  For  as  Aristotle  said,  “The  roots  of  education  are  bitter, 
but  the  fruit  is  sweet.” 

Prize  winning  Controversial  Article  JULIA  KEEFER.  Upper  Five 


c.  c. 
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MODEST  US 


The  Upper  III  is  quite  a  gang. 

With  many  lates  and  rules: 

We’d  like  to  introduce  you  to 
This  merry  bunch  of  fools. 

Susan  likes  to  talk  with  signs 
And  Shearwood’s  great  in  drill,, 

While  Common  has  a  way  with  words, 
And  tall  and  thin  is  Jill. 

Lizzy  is  our  wise  old  owl 
(So  named  by  dear  Miss  M.) 

While  Monica’s  our  brainy  gal, 

And  Daphne  shines  at  gym. 

No  matter  what  the  lunch  may  be 
Diane  will  gulp  it  down; 

Cathy  Newcomb’s  good  at  art 
And  Linda  is  our  clown. 

A1  and  Sal  are  best  of  pals 
And  make  the  noise  of  ten; 

Professor  Elder  in  the  lab 
Will  blow  us  up — but  when? 

Louise  is  all  spaghetti  legs, 

And  Jane  B.’s  full  of  fun. 

Janet  is  a  music  fan 
From  dawn  to  setting  sun. 

Sarah  stars  in  volleyball. 

Jane  Mac.  is  our  poet; 

All  of  us  like  Cathy  M. 

Although  we  seldom  show  it. 

Rosalie  writes  rather  large. 

And  Debbie  C.  writes  small, 

Diana  Cot.  is  tall  and  blind; 

D.  Savage’s  shoes  fit  all. 


UPPER  THIRD 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JACK  SPRATT 

“Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  fat. 

His  wife  could  eat  no  lean, 

And  so  betwixt  them  both,  you  see 
They  licked  the  platter  clean.” 

But  why?  Many  people  have  asked  this  question  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Mr.  Spratt  was  a  partner  in  the  publishing  company  of  ‘Bamaby  and  Spratt’  which 
published  childrens’  books  (nursery  rhyme  books  especially).  One  evening  he  was,  as  usual, 
playing  darts  in  the  pub  called  the  Chirester  Arms  and  exchanging  jokes,  gossip  and  bets 
with  neighbours  and  friends.  His  partner,  Mr.  Barnaby,  was  also  there,  smoking  a  pipe  and 
thoughtfully  blowing  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils  and  looking  like  a  sleepy  dragon  waiting  for 
a  fair  damsel  to  pass  by  Mr.  Spratt  was  feeling  very  gay,  after  having  a  bit  too  much  strong 
ale  and  winning  a  dart  game,  and  upon  seeing  his  partner’s  ridiculous  pose,  he  let  out  a 
gurgle  of  laughter,  danced  across  the  room  and  ended  in  a  spluttering  convulsive  heap  of 
mirth  in  a  chair  opposite  the  fuming  George  Bamaby!  His  friends  rushed  to  Jack’s  assist¬ 
ance,  patting  him  on  the  back  and  doing  more  harm  then  good. 

Mr.  Bamaby  was  sitting  very  straight  in  his  chair  holding  on  to  his  beer  stein  where 
his  knuckles  showed  out  white,  attempting  to  count  to  ten  (for  he  was  a  very  sensitive 
person)  before  he  did  anything  rash. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  calmed  his  fury,  and  Mr.  Spratt  had  stopped  laughing, 
Mr.  Spratt  tried  to  mend  the  broken  friendship.  Mr.  Bamaby  agreed  to  this  on  condition  that  he 
consented  to  this  bet:  if  Mr.  Spratt  could  lose  fifty  pounds  before  the  end  of  thirty-five 
days,  Mr.  Barnaby  would  pay  him  $50.00  but  if  he  could  not,  Mr.  Spratt  would  have  to 
pay  Mr.  Bamaby.  Mr.  Barnaby  was  a  cunning  character  and  he  knew  that  Mr.  Spratt  was 
overweight  and  ate  nearly  as  much  as  Mrs.  Spratt  and  he  left  the  pub  with  a  diabolical  grin 
on  his  face,  quite  sure  of  the  $50.00  being  his  at  the  end  of  the  set  time. 

Someone  heard  this  piece  of  gossip  and  had  it  put  in  a  nursery  rhyme  book,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  J.  Spratt  and  the  pleasure  of  G.  Barnaby. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  any  questions  that  might  arise  asking  why  Jack  only  ate  lean 

meat. 

P.S.  Jack  lost  the  bet.  DEBBIE  MATHESON,  Lower  Fourth 
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Under  the  patient  direction  of  Miss  Tedeschi  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  art 
classes,  the  school  this  year  has  been  particularly  decorative.  Nearly  every  month  the 
gymnasium  has  sprouted  flowers  or  bathers  or  puppets. 

The  Study  was  well  represented  at  the  S.P.C.A.  Poster  Contest  this  year:  in  the  six 
years  and  under.  Barbara  Oliver  won  second  prize,  and  Louisa  Oates  and  Diana  Stevenson 
won  Honourable  Mentions;  in  the  seven  and  eight  years,  Alison  Galt  won  Honourable 
Mentions:  in  the  nine  and  ten  years,  Denise  de  Martigny  and  Beth  Fisher  won  Honourable 
Mentions;  in  the  eleven  and  twelve,  Anne  Nercessian  won  first  and  Debbie  Baxter,  Diane 
Allison,  Danielle  Verpaelst,  Rosalie  Sabler  and  Margot  Louis  all  won  Honourable  Mentions; 
in  the  fifteen  and  sixteen  years,  Sarah  Larratt-Smith  won  third  prize,  and  Leslie  Gould  won 
Honourable  Mention.  The  winning  posters  were  displayed  in  Eaton’s  windows  during  “Be 
Kind  To  Animals  Week”  and  some  of  the  Honourable  Mentions  appeared  in  Simpson’s 
windows.  We  hope  they  have  been  effective. 

Also  we  had  many  entries  for  the  Fire  Prevention  Contest,  and  several  winners:  in 
eleven  and  twelve  years,  Diana  Shearwood  came  second,  and  Sally  Svenningson  came  third. 
Cathy  Newcomb  won  Honourable  Mention;  in  nine  to  ten  years,  Rosalie  Sabler  won  third 
prize,  and  Susan  Johnson  won  Honourable  Mention;  in  seven  to  eight  years,  Jessie  Dumford 
came  first,  and  Jane  Yuile  won  an  Honourable  Mention. 

The  murals  were  mostly  tropical  this  year,  giving  the  gym  a  decidedly  jungle  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  Florida  bathers  attracted  many  comments  and  criticisms. 

After  the  marionette  show  performed  for  the  younger  classes,  puppets  made  of  cardboard 
and  paper  clips  began  appearing  in  the  art  room  —  all  of  which  looked  very  realistic.  Some 
were  displayed  in  the  gymnasium. 

While  the  puppets  were  being  made.  Miss  Tedeschi  produced  an  Indonesian  puppet  made 
in  the  same  way,  and  allowed  all  the  classes  to  draw  it.  This  prompted  many  beautiful  paint¬ 
ings.  especially  from  the  younger  set. 


The  vigour  of  the  art  classes  certainly  helped  to  enhance  the  school  this  year,  and  we 
hope  the  coming  year  will  be  even  better. 
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A  MIRACLE 

Walter  Valin's  eves  gleamed.  The  moon  would  rise  soon,  and  then-  then  he  would  attain 
that  highest  state  —  lunacy! 

Valin  was  a  poet  of  the  school  that  believed  that  the  essence  of  poetry  was  only  to  be 
found  in  joy  strange  and  wild.  Valin  himself  went  further;  his  morbid  attachment  to  horror 
and  fear,  combined  with  his  natural  poetic  sense,  disordered  his  mind  and  wrought  in  him 
the  belief  that  poetic  beauty  existed  only  in  death  and  torment.  Like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  he 
devoted  himself  to  evil's  loveliness.  "In  writhing  ways,  horror  its  beauty  finds  .  .  so  ran 
a  line  of  one  of  Valin's  most  famous  poems.  He  yearned  for  complete  insanity,  that  he  might 
discover  the  strange,  lunar  perfection  of  joy  beyond  a  sane  man's  comprehension. 

To  be  alone,  and  to  stimulate  his  madness  by  forcing  terror  on  his  imagination,  he  had 
come  to  an  old  ruined  castle.  None  knew  of  it  save  simple  country  folk,  who  believed  it 
haunted;  Valin  dwelt  alone  among  the  crumbling  stones,  eagerly  waiting  for  lunacy. 

The  joyous  night  had  come  at  last;  a  shrill  call  had  sounded  in  his  brain.  Insanity  would 
come  with  the  rising  of  the  moon;  he  stood  watching  for  the  white  glow.  The  stars  came  out. 
but  he  heeded  them  not.  though  their  silver  fire  began  to  burn  in  the  depths  of  his  mind. 

Then  the  moon  rose.  The  stellar  fire  leapt  out  to  form  a  blazing  circle  around  him! 
Tinged  with  bright  sapphire  —  blue  at  its  roots,  lunar  beams— then  all  light  was  quenched. 
A  great  cloud  came  up,  obscuring  the  limpid  moon  and  the  bright,  joyful  stars.  The  poet 
was  alone  in  the  darkness. 

The  long-nourished  evil  arose  and  flowed  jubilantly  through  him;  but  the  silvery  flames 
had  cleared  his  thoughts.  The  ecstasy  of  creation  must  be  controlled;  mania  is  only  de¬ 
structive.  He  was  destroying  himself! 

Now  he  fought  the  madness  that  had  him  almost  in  its  grasp.  In  desperation  he  called 
upon  the  poetry  within  him,  and  suddenly  a  great  song  dispelled  the  darkness!  The  poet 
sprang  to  his  feet,  for  an  instant  won  with  joy.  to  greet  the  golden  dawn — saved,  by  the 
eternal,  infinite  miracle  of  poetry. 

Alexander  Hutchison  Essay  Competition.  MARGOT  LOUIS,  Lower  Fourth. 

.1  unior  Prize  (Tied  ) 


SOCIAL  WORK 

This  year  the  Study  helped  found  the  Student  Federation  of  Independent  Schools,  which 
is  presently  working  on  a  study  centre,  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Arthur  School.  This  work 
will  be  continued  next  year.  Inspired  by  this  project,  a  number  of  Upper  Fifth  have  done 
volunteer  work  at  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  and  have  now  graduated  to  candy  stripers. 
Several  Sixth  Formers  have  taken  part  in  the  Tutorial  Programme  at  the  Negro  Community 
Centre. 
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“God  of  Our  Fathers  Known  of  Old 
Lord  of  our  Far  Flung  Battle  Line” 

The  words  sang  in  his  tired  brain.  Strange  how  he  should  remember  after  all  these 
years .  . .  Kipling  wasn’t  it?  He  turned  and  looked  out  into  the  war-swept  fields.  The  trenches 
filled  with  dead  men  and  lost  dreams  .  .  .  The  distant  echo  of  guns  ...  He  shook  his  head 
violently.  The  sound  was  gone  again.  It  came  to  haunt  him  at  times  like  this. 

Well  the  treaty  was  signed  and  it  was  all  over  now. 

“Dear  God,  I  give  you  your  empire — 

The  far  flung  battle  lines.” 

“Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine.” 

He  turned  away  and  started  walking  slowly  towards  the  town.  Dominion .  .  .  The  word 
echoed  hollowly  in  this  town,  in  this  country.  He  could  almost  feel  the  confident  troops 
marching  by,  saluting  as  they  passed  the  stand.  But  the  street  was  empty.  We  had  a  dominion 
but  no  more.  And  yet,  he  thought,  in  a  fleeting  moment  of  pride,  our  empire  will  be  re¬ 
membered  when  others  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

“Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget.” 

He  turned  off  at  the  next  intersection.  His  feet  walked  on  well  worn  cobblestone.  This 
road  led  to  the  camp.  The  people  were  gone  now,  and  only  the  dead  remained  to  strike 
horror  into  those  who  would  remember.  O  God,  Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

AUDREY  KEYES.  Middle  Fifth 


They  took  my  life; 

They  told  me  what  to  think. 

I  breathe —  but  I  am  dead. 

They  have  stolen  my  purpose 
and  “I”  exist  no  longer. 

Without  a  purpose 
man  is  a  collective; 

“We"  exists  but  in  the  process 
“I”  is  destroyed. 

Do  not  rob  me  of  my  mind 
because  “I”  want  to  live. 

RICKI  ZINMAN,  Sixth  Form 
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PROPHETS  IN  CANS 


The  blinded,  silent  moon  sinks  in  the  west 
Its  colours  radiating  final  death 
Its  rescue  comes  to  save,  a  wind  blown  breeze 
Gives  up  the  misty  ghost  with  dying  breath. 

The  prophets  seize  the  opportunity 
To  predict  man’s  unhappy,  selfish  state 
His  light  has  left  and  man  will  no  more  see 
His  being  gifted  with  eternal  hate. 

Now  man's  animal  leaves  the  shapeless  form 
His  knowledge  and  his  love  will  keep  him  warm 
Until  his  brain  expands  to  endless  bounds 
And  the  prophets  are  destroyed  without  alarm. 

Earth  is  so  small,  but  it  will  live,  not  man: 

Its  savage,  wicked  monster  in  a  can 

Shall  stay  surviving  on  a  planetoid 

Which  throughout  time  will  shrink  and  form  a  void. 

Sad  past  in  which  sad  struggle  will  be  waste 

Will  leave  in  canned  man's  mouth,  an  ugly  taste 

And  now  a  smgjng  prophet  shall  I  be 

To  stick  man  in  his  ground  while  can  encased. 


Poetry  Competition  WENDY  KYLES,  Middle  V 

Senior  Prize. 


“THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD” 

You  have  broken  me  to  the  Wild, 

To  the  deep  primordial  fame; 

You  have  swept  me  into  the  strictness 
That  was  sweet  before  man  came; 

You  have  cut  the  thongs  that  bound  me 
To  the  ethics  of  the  On; 

You  have  given  me  fear  untainted, 
rhrough  the  fierce  and  slashing  tawn. 
You  have  slain  and  rent  my  body; 

You  have  slain  and  rent  my  soul. 

You  have  brought  me  to  the  madness 
Of  the  Wild's  joyful  dole. 

You  have  brought  me  to  the  essence 
Of  the  truth  that’s  black  and  base; 

You  have  made  of  me  a  servant. 

But  never  to  my  race. 

You  have  tried  me  in  your  fire. 

And  I  melted  to  your  will. 

You  have  given  me  the  Unlife 
That  only  man  may  kill. 

You  have  brought  me  to  the  Passing, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  fall. 

To  the  veined  and  mournful  howling. 

To  the  Wild’s  triumphant  call. 

MARGO  I  LOUIS,  Lower  Fourth 
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ME 


1  am  a  dark  green  turtle 
My  eyes  are  bloodshot  red. 

My  name  is  Mister  Mertle. 

I  have  a  dotted  head. 

I  have  six  legs  upon  me. 

Too  wee  to  see  at  all. 

I  have  a  big  tail  made  of  D, 

My  shell  is  like  a  ball. 

MARY  BOSWELL.  Lower  Third 


THE  LOWER  FOURTH  CLASS 


Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Lower  Fourth  class 
They  hopefully  strive  their  year  to  pass, 

While  enjoying  themselves  immensely. 
They  trudge  their  weary  way  to  school. 

In  weather  warm  and  weather  cool. 

They  work  and  play  intensely. 

Susan,  Margot,  Margaret  and  Ruth, 

Are  good  examples  of  clever  youth, 

They  succeed  without  a  worry. 

Lucy  and  Margot,  our  basketball  twins. 
Always  assure  us  that  our  class  wins. 

By  getting  baskets  in  a  hurry. 

Debbie  and  Elizabeth  our  artists  two. 

Paint  their  pictures  in  orange  and  blue. 

And  sometimes  paint  with  yellow. 

Penny,  Maggie,  Anne,  and  Leigh. 

Come  to  school  so  full  of  glee. 

They  sing  with  voices  mellow. 

Sylvia  and  Diana  and  Tara  and  Jill, 

Enjoy  their  games  and  are  good  at  Drill, 

The  ropes"  they  are  good  at  climbing. 
Danielle  is  dark  and  Simone  is  fair. 

We  have  a  good  time  when  they  are  there. 
Telling  stories  and  rhyming. 

Elizabeth,  Sally,  Tinny,  and  Sue, 

They  make  a  most  industrious  crew. 

They  always  do  everything  well. 

Amanda  is  an  interesting  friend. 

And  now  I  find  I’ve  come  to  the  end. 

Of  this  my  very  first  doggerel. 


LESLIE  BANKES,  Lower  Fourth 
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Anyone  for  Tea?' 


S.M. 


Mon  Dieu  —  Qu  est- ce  que  je  vais  faire?' 


EXPLORATION  INTO  THE  UNSUSPECTING  MIND 

A  dark  room,  filled  with  smoke  and  the  murmur  of  voices 
Discussing  religion,  morals  and  Original  Sin; 

A  room  full  of  people  all  so  unlike  me 

That  I  feel  alone,  standing  by  the  door  and  looking  in. 

Types  seen  in  unusual  places  are  congregated  here: 

The  Humanitarian;  Bohemian  folk-singer 
With  gold  hair  down  her  back; 

And  the  poet,  reflecting  in  the  haze  of  Time. 

The  Thinker,  the  Dreamer,  the  Artist  and  the  Clown 
All  have  a  place  in  that  small  shadowed  void, 

A  void  that  reverberates  with  their  thoughts  and  personalities 
As  well  as  their  selves. 

1  am  alone  by  the  entrance  and  I  feel  afraid 
For  the  room  is  my  own  dark  mind 
And  the  people  therein  are  me. 

SARAH  LARRATT-SMITH,  Middle  Filth 
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THE  WORRIED  BANANAS 


I  was  a  banana.  I  lived  in  a  tree  with  my  brothers  and  sisters.  We  were  very  sad  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  in  the  ripening  season  many  a  man  would  cut  us  down.  We  were  thinking 
all  day  and  night  and  we  would  keep  thinking  until  we  could  think  no  more.  My  mother  said 
we  were  not  to  worry.  My  younger  brothers  and  sisters  were  not  quite  as  worried  as  I. 
For  I  was  the  oldest  banana  and  I  thought  about  the  worries  of  life.  Then  we  saw  a  man 
with  a  hatchet.  We  did  not  want  to  be  cut  down  so  we  managed  to  hide  under  big  banana 
leaves.  We  were  so  ripe  that  in  the  scramble  Teeny,  who  was  the  youngest  banana,  got 
bruised.  She  soon  got  better  and  was  alright  again.  She  had  been  very  sore.  When  we  were 
asleep  a  very  funny  feeling  crept  over  us.  We  were  being  slooped  off  the  tree  by  an  elphant. 
He  did  not  like  the  taste  of  us.  He  spat  us  on  the  ground  and  we  were  free  of  that  awful 
tree.  Free!  Free  at  last! 


CYNTHIA  JOAN  REID,  Lower  A 
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THE  MOUSE 


TALL 


I  am  a  mouse. 

And  I  have  a  little  house 
And  a  little  boy  who  owns  me. 

I  think  it  is  fun. 

To  lie  under  the  sun. 

And  catch  a  wee  flea  and  eat  it. 


I  am  so  tall. 

I  hit  the  wall. 

I  am  so  small 
I  am  smaller  than  a  ball. 

The  wall  is  so  big 

I  wonder  how  we  get  as  tall  as  the  wall. 
One  day  my  mother  called 
I  did  not  even  hear  her  call 
Because  I  was  so  small. 


SANDRA  DeJONG,  Lower  B.  LISA'PACUN,  Age  7,  Upper  B 


SEA  SHELL 


A  LIMERICK 


I  am  a  clam, 

I  am,  I  am. 

And  O  dear!  O  dear! 

I  fear,  I  fear 
Human  beings. 

I  have  a  hard  shell 
and  if  I  fell, 

I  wouldn’t  die 
And  wouldn’t  cry 
And  now  I  have  to  go. 

Goodbye! 

LIZA  HENDERSON, 


There  was  an  old  lady  of  Jelly 
Who  jived  in  a  house  with  a  belly. 

She  tickled  it  blue. 

So  it  turned  into  glue; 

That  poor  old  lady  of  Jelly. 

DEIRDRE  STOKER,  Upper  A 
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THE  PIXIE'S  HUT 


FAIRY  SNOWFLAKES 


Down  by  the  stream 
There’s  a  lovely  little  hut. 

It  has  wee,  little  shutters 
Which  are  always  tightly  shut. 

It  has  a  little  thatched  roof. 

And"  a  clean,  sturdy  floor. 

And  a  little  silver  bell 
That  tinkles  at  the  door. 

There’s  the  smallest  wooden  furniture, 
That  you  have  ever  seen. 

And  the  nicest  little  pixie. 

All  dressed  up  in  green. 


JENNIFER  GODDARD,  Age  9,  Upper 


Once  on  a  day 
Way  before  May, 

About  in  December 
After  November, 

The  fairies  came  down; 

Not  like  a  clown 

But  as  a  few  snowflakes. 

Like  crumbs  of  white  cakes, 

Like  petals  from  flowers, 

Like  dust  from  high  towers 
They  all  came  down, 

But  not  like  a  clown. 

They  came  in  blizzards 
But  not  like  lizards. 

The  wind  made  them  flutter 
Like  white  fluffed-up  butter. 

They  fell  and  they  shimmered 
When  they  landed  they  glimmered 
Even  the  big  ones, 

Even  the  wee  ones, 

All  glimmered  and  shimmered 
Like  fluttering  snowflakes. 


BARBARA  GREENWOOD, 
Age  9,  Upper  A 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RULE  FOR  LIFE 


Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  most  important  rule  for  life.  Many 
compose  the  complex  guide  but  a  basis,  in  my  opinion,  of  many  others  is  worded  simply 
but  explicitly  by  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

“Life  only  demands  from  you  the  strength  which  you  possess.  Only  one  feat  is  possible; 
not  to  have  run  away.” 

Too  many  people,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  live  for  the  past  and  for  the 
future,  but  never  the  present.  This  is  by  far  the  most  successful  escape  man  has  ever 
conceived. 

Men  are  on  earth  to  live  their  lives  in  the  best  and  fullest  way  they  know.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  taking  things  as  they  come —  and  instead  of  making  detours  around 
the  matters  and  circumstances  which  we  consider  too  frightening  or  too  difficult  to  face,  we 
must  walk  headlong  into  them,  resolve  them  honestly  and  clear  up  whatever  debris  remains. 

Man  must  see  himself  for  what  he  is,  no  matter  how  undesirable  the  picture.  How  can 
he  possibly  hope  to  improve  if  he  uses  distorting  mirrors  to  hide  the  truth?  Isn’t  he  really 
afraid  of  the  truth? 

Beneath  all  the  fallacy,  the  masks  and  the  costumes  there  is  something  real —  there  is 
a  man.  As  far  as  we  know  we  live  only  once.  Life  is  therefore  much  too  precious  to  hide 
behind  clouds  of  fear  and  lack  of  self-confidence. 

Man  is  a  great  shirker  of  responsibility.  His  first  responsibility  is  toward  himself,  and 
to  cast  himself  aside  is  the  worst  mistake  he  can  make. 

It  is  no  secret  that  life  is  a  difficult  mountain  to  climb.  This  is  not  a  trip  measured  by 
miles  but  by  time,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  waste.  There  are  innumerable  traps,  cliffs, 
blind  trails  and  rockslides  during  the  long  journey  upward,  but  every  man,  being  ambitious 
by  nature,  sets  out  to  reach  the  top.  Many  experience  a  harder  climb  than  others  and  some 
are  discouraged  by  slipping  into  these  traps,  taking  these  blind  trails  and  falling  back  in 
rockslides  but  greater  is  man’s  glory  of  standing  on  the  summit  with  his  face  in  the  wind, 
being  able  to  look  back  on  past  joys  and  miseries,  successes  and  failures,  knowing  that  he 
has  faced  them  with  equanimity  of  spirit  and  that  he  did  not  run  away.  He  may  then  say, 
"I  did  it!  Perhaps  with  a  helping  hand  at  times,  but  I  made  the  journey  on  my  own  two 
feet.  I  lived.” 


Prize  —  Winning  Speech 
McGill  Alumnae  Competition 


CENTENNIAL 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  great  land, 

Will  soon  be  celebrated  on  every  hand. 

What  would  the  Founding  Fathers  think 
Of  this  wide  Dominion  they  strove  to  link? 

From  east  to  west  the  country  spreads. 

Ten  provinces  raise  their  mighty  heads. 

Great  cities  have  risen  where  simple  farms  lay. 

Forests,  mines,  water  have  learned  man’s  way. 

May  the  vision  of  our  founders  remain  clear  and  bright 
And  overcome  differences  of  lesser  men’s  sight. 

Let  us  join  together  in  our  Centennial  plans 
A  united,  free  country  —  example  to  all  lands. 


ANNE  COMMON,  Middle  Fifth 


SYLVIA  LITTLE.  Lower  Fourth 


’We  believe  in  discipline!' 
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THE  TURNABOUT  SHOP  INC. 


1965  —  1966 


Executive 


Mrs.  David  Mackenzie 
Mrs.  W.  K.  G.  Savage 
Mrs.  H.  Nercessian 
Mrs.  John  Tennant 
Mrs.  A.  S.  MacTavish 


Presidents. 

Vice-President  and  Stock. 
Secretary. 

Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs.  J.  R.  Benbow 
Mrs.  Richard  Birks 
Mrs.  M.  Hannaford 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Nelson 
Mrs.  C.  D.  French 
Mrs.  R.  C.  T.  Harris 
Mrs.  C.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Alex  Holden 
Mrs.  R.  Collyer 
Mrs.  R.  Adair 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gilday 


Volunteers. 

Volunteers. 

Volunteers. 

Volunteers. 

Pricing  Display  &  Publicity. 
Pricing  Display  &  Publicity. 
Stock. 

Pay-off. 

Pay-off. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Secretary's  Typist 


The  Turnabout  Shop  has  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with  another  successful  year. 

The  connection  between  the  school  continues  to  be  close.  We  had  another  exhibit  at  the 
school  bazaar  last  October. 

Business  is  beginning  to  boom  again  as  the  weather  grows  warm.  Many  new  suppliers 
are  bringing  us  clothes.  Children’s  clothes  are  always  in  great  demand  and  we  never  have 
enough  of  them. 

Our  display  windows  have  been  most  attractive  owing  to  the  talents  of  Mrs.  French 
and  Mrs.  Harris.  The  walls  have  been  gaily  decorated  with  murals  painted  by  Study  Girls, 
our  thanks  go  to  Miss  Tedeschi. 

Our  floor  at  long  last  has  been  repaired  which  has  greatly  improved  the  appearance 
of  the  shop. 

We  have  had  a  very  energetic  stock  chairman  in  Mrs.  Nerctessian,  who  has  kept  the  racks 
looking  tidy  and  attractive. 

We  welcome  four  new  board  members:  Mrs.  Benbow,  Mrs.  Birks,  Mrs.  Hannaford, 
and  Mrs.  Nelson.  We  are  delighted  to  have  their  support. 

At  all  times  the  co-operation  and  enthusiam  of  our  shop  Manager,  Miss  Tapner,  have 
been  directed  towards  the  success  of  the  shop  and  we  can’t  praise  her  enough  for  keeping 
the  whole  operation  running  so  smoothly.  Mrs.  Lee  has  been  her  right  hand  on  Saturdays 
and  Mrs.  Grant  has  helped  two  afternoons  a  week  with  the  book-keeping. 
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We  were  able  to  send  the  Study  Pension  Fund  $8,000  last  year,  which  is  the  largest 

amount  we  have  ever  been  able  to  contribute.  Our  total  donation  from  1956  is  $45,350. 

We  are  very  disappointed  that  so  many  old  girls  show  little  interest  in  the  shop.  It  is 
such  a  worthwhile  project  and  now  if  it  were  not  for  parents  and  friends  this  accomplishment 
would  not  he  possible.  Old  girls,  when  you  are  called  and  asked  to  help,  think  before  you 

turn  us  down.  Very  few,  if  any,  schools  of  our  sort  have  run  such  a  successful  moneyraising 

effort. 

With  all  our  thanks  to  the  volunteers  and  kind  friends  who  have  helped  us  in  so  many 
ways  on  behalf  of  the  directors  of  the  Turnabout  Shop. 

JOAN  MACKENZIE  and  AUDREY  SAVAGE 


VOLUNTEERS 


M  rs.  R.  Adair. 

Mrs.  A.  Seaborn. 
Mrs.  E.  Christmas. 
Mrs.  F.  Fairman. 
Mrs.  N.  Vorkoff. 
Mrs.  J.  Graham. 
Mrs.  G.  Trower. 
Mrs.  A.  Lyman. 
Mrs.  L.  Sladen. 
Mrs.  L.  Nelson. 
Mrs.  A.  Johson. 
Mrs.  L.  McMaster. 
Mrs.  D.  Penton. 
Mrs.  J.  Bottom  ley. 
Mrs.  H.  Gault. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Skelton. 


Mrs. 

N. 

Manning. 

Mrs. 

A. 

Carlson. 

Mrs. 

B. 

Albu. 

Mrs. 

D. 

Wallace. 

Mrs. 

M. 

DeMartigny. 

Mrs. 

K. 

Berlyn. 

Mrs. 

G. 

L.  White. 

Mrs. 

L. 

H.  Packard. 

Mrs. 

J. 

D.  Carling. 

Mrs. 

C. 

R.  Watt. 

M  rs. 

B. 

Porteous. 

Mrs. 

M. 

Byers. 

Mrs. 

A. 

Gilday. 

Mrs. 

F. 

Griffin. 

Mrs. 

J. 

Kirkpatrick. 
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STUDY  OLD  GIRLS  ASSOCIATION 


President  Mrs.  Hugh  Hallward  (Martha  Fisher) 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Donald  Mackenzie  (Elizabeth  Hodge) 

Secretary  Mrs.  R.  L.  Munroe  (Pat  MacDermot) 

Treasurer  Mrs.  John  Kemp  (Patsy  Hanson) 

Mrs.  Alex  Holden  (Jean  Gordon);  Mrs.  Lome  Walls  (Barbara  MacLean);  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Berghuis  (Faith  Heward);  Mrs.  John  Dixon  (Elizabeth  McConkey);  Mrs.  J.  H.  McDougall 
(Wilia  Birks);  Mrs.  L.  H.  Packard  (Elaine  Goodall);  Catherine  Peters. 

With  fifty  successful  years  behind  us,  we  look  to  the  future  with  interest  but  not  with 
trepidation.  The  final  volume  of  the  Parent  Report  on  Education  is  due  this  summer.  It  will 
deal  mostly  with  financial  aspects  and  the  role  of  the  independent  school.  Until  this  volume 
is  digested  any  decision  regarding  curriculum  changes  or  the  adjacent  property  would  be 
premature.  To  quote  from  Miss  Lamont's  annual  report  —  “Possible  changes  to  University 
entrance  remains  a  moot  point.  To  have  institutes  or  not  have  institutes,  that  is  the  question. 
Summarizing,  which  must  have  bored  the  Governors  ad  nauseam,  I  will  only  assure  the  parents 
that  with  minimum  reasonable  notice  we  can  swing  to  any  reasonable  pattern;  we  believe 
that  we  can  to  it  without  handicapping  any  child.  There  has  been  the  fullest  consultation 
both  with  the  Board  of  Governors  and  with  the  teaching  staff,  and  we  hope  that  we  have 
anchors  out  in  all  directions.” 

This  year  the  S.O.G.A.  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  double  its  donation  to  the  library, 
giving  $100.00  instead  of  the  previous  sum  of  $50.00.  The  library  is  in  need  of  books,  both 
reference  and  fiction,  and  any  contributions  would  be  gratefully  received.  Ojice  again  we 
contributed  money  to  the  Building  Fund.  The  efforts  of  the  Old  Girls  in  all  fields  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Miss  Seath’s  niece  has  very  kindly  given  a  number  of  her  Aunt's  paintings  to  the  S.O.G.A. 
These  paintings  will  be  on  display  at  the  annual  dinner  and  Old  Girls  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  buying  them.  Here  is  your  chance  of  acquiring  a  Seath  picture  and  helping  the  school 
financially  at  the  same  time. 

OLD  GIRLS!  Both  volunteers  and  donations  are  desperately  needed  by  the  Turnabout 
Shop.  The  shop  is  the  only  continuing  money  raising  project  of  the  S.O.G.A.,  and  its  efforts, 
financially,  have  meant  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  the  security  of  our  older  teachers. 
PLEASE  think  of  this  seriously,  and  see  what  you,  an  Old  Girl,  can  do  to  keep  our  shop 
going. 

Old  Girls  in  the  News 

In  the  Academic  Field 

In  1965,  five  more  Old  Girls  received  university  degrees  — 

Abigail  Maclnnes  — -  B.Sc.  —  Bishop’s  University 

Heather  MacLean  —  B.A.  — -  Smith  College 

Brenda  Bridgman,  Sheila  Bruce  and  Sandra  Herron  —  B.A.’s — McGill  University. 

Carol  Frueh  —  (whose  mother  is  a  most  enthusiastic  member  of  our  staff)  made  the 
Dean’s  list  at  Smith,  her  mother’s  Alma  Mater.  Congratulations  Carol! 

Sheila  MacLean  and  Diana  Stephens  have  both  been  awarded  scholarships,  Sheila  to 
continue  her  studies  at  Middlebury  and  Diana  at  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Ruth  Mary  (Penfield)  Lewis  has  been  appointed  Headmistress  of  Weston’s  Upper  School. 
Ruth  Mary,  a  mother  of  six,  will  bring  experience  in  many  fields  to  her  job  and  we  wish 
her  every  success  in  her  new  venture.  A  linguist  of  note,  she  speaks  French,  German,  Russian 
and  Italian,  many  of  these  languages  acquired  in  her  youth,  when  her  famous  father  took 
his  family  on  his  travels.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  before  her  marriage 
to  Crosby  was,  amongst  other  things,  secretary  to  Ambassador  John  G.  Winant,  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  treasurer  of  the  Foundation  for  World  Government  in  New  York. 
During  her  sojourns  in  different  countries,  including  France  and  Germany,  she  kept  her  six 
children  up  to  scratch  in  their  Canadian  schooling,  using  the  Calvert  System,  which  was 
originally  developed  for  the  children  of  missionaries  in  remote  areas. 

Jackie  Evans,  who  is  teaching  French  in  Arvida,  is  the  representative  of  her  district  to 
the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  teachers. 

Of  last  year’s  Sixth  Form,  seven  girls  are  at  McGill  —  two  at  Neuchatel  —  two  at  Sir 
George  Williams  —  one  at  each  of  U.N.B.,  Cornell,  Smith,  Middlebury  and  MacDonald.  The 
others  are  spread  between  typing  courses,  drama  lessons  and  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 
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We  note  with  Pride 


Mary  Fowler,  incoming  president  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital. 

La  baronne  de  Gunzbourg  (Minda  Bronfman),  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Louvre. 

Sheila  (Mappin)  and  her  husband  Gerard  Arthur,  who  have  what  is  probably  the  only 
husband-wife  T.V.  and  radio  shows  in  Canada.  “French  for  Love”  is  a  witty,  lighthearted 
programme  which  breaks  the  language  barrier,  and  is  equally  enjoyable  for  both  their  French 
and  English  fans.  Seen  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  T.V.  and  heard  on  Sunday  evenings  on  radio, 
these  originated  as  “Stories  in  French”  on  the  C.B.C.  in  1959  and  their  popularity  has 
grown  each  year.  Sheila  writes  the  scripts  and  Gerard  corrects  them.  To  quote  Sheila  “We 
have  not  yet  decided  which  is  the  hardest  work.”  They  have  also  made  two  recordings,  one 
of  which  is  out  of  production,  but  the  latest  one  is  available  and  a  delight  to  listen  to. 

Mrs.  Peter  Kerrigan  (Claire  Fisher),  who  is  one  of  nine  members  of  a  recently  formed 
Government  Committee  to  advise  the  Hon.  Rene  Levesque  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  his 
Ministry. 

Sister  Margaret  Ann  S.S.J.D.  (Peggy  Ann  MacFarlane)  who  is  the  headmistress  of 
St.  Chad’s  Girls  School,  Regina. 

Before  closing  1  would  like  to  thank  my  Committee  for  their  loyal  support,  to  offer 
Miss  Lamont  and  her  staff  our  continuing  admiration  and  to  welcome  our  newest  “Old 
Girls”  —  this  year’s  Sixth  Form. 


MARTHA  HALLWARD. 


BIRTHS 
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Herbert  B.  Jones  (Gail  Palmer)  a  daughter 

John  Waterston  (Dorothy  McIntosh)  a  son 

John  Aspen  (Linda  Redpath)  a  daughter 

James  Hugessen  (Mary  Stavert)  a  son 

lan  Bovey  (Diana  Wright)  a  daughter 

Anthony  Pallett  (Ann  Crocker)  a  son 

Max  Roemer  (Jill  Jenkins)  a  daughter 

John  L.  Arnold  (Elizabeth  Hague)  a  daughter 

Peter  Hayden  (Hilary  Thomas)  a  daughter 

Richard  Hyde  (Patricia  Irvine)  a  son 

Peter  Morgan  (Prudence  Heward)  a  daughter 

Peter  Barnes  (Connie  L’Anglais)  a  son 

John  B.  Carter  (Lucinda  Lyman)  a  son 

Gordon  B.  Ball  (Saundray  Bogert)  a  son 

Glen  MacLaren  (Valerie  Trueman)  a  son 

James  Ashfield  (Hana  Schneider)  a  daughter 

William  A.  Berghuis  (Faith  Heward)  a  daughter 

Alastair  (Daphne  Wright)  a  daughter 

Kingsley  (Susan  Everson)  a  daughter 

John  Brinkman  (Susan  Blaylock)  a  daughter 

Hector  Sutherland  (Nancy  McGill)  a  daughter 

Christopher  E.  Baker  (Jane  MacFarlane)  a  daughter 

Bartlett  H.  MacDougall  (Janet  Martin)  a  daughter 


MARRIAGES 

Margaret  Lynne  Jacques  to  Thomas  Willoughby  Topling 
Wendy  Stevenson  to  Angus  Fraser  Cameron 
Janet  Montgomery  to  Dr.  Peter  Neville  McLaine 
Lucinda  Lyman  to  John  Browning  Carter 
Mary  Darling  to  David  Robinson  Chalmers 
Virginia  Mathias  to  Raymond  Darley  LeMoyne 
Caroll  Campbell  to  Josef  Arnold  Wenk 
Nina  de  Bury  to  James  Franklin  Davenport,  Jr. 

Jennifer  Tanton  to  Georges  Edmond  Brunelle. 
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